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The detailed allegations of extensive 
frauds in the Roosevelt primary vote in 
New York, made by Ogden Mills before 
the Senate investigating committee, can 


hardly make pleasant reading for the 


Armageddonites; but it is not so much 


the charges themselves as their rela- 
tion to the genesis of the Roosevelt 
movement at Chicago that gives them 
interest. However deep may be the foun- 
dations of Roosevelt's candidacy, and 
however wide its appeal, the thing that 
made it a practical reality was tle cry 
of “Thou shalt not steal,” with which 


the Colonel rallied his followers at Chi 


cago after the nomination of Taft. Since 
that time, the reverberation of this cry 
has been growing extremely faint; as 
is natural enough in view-of the facts 
about contesting delegations manufa 
tured for “psychological effect,” about 
Harriman and Archbold and Morgan 
contributions, about sharp practices aim- 
ed at the capture of Republican electoral 
tickets, that have been coming before 
the public. To have on top of this a 
story of fraudulent votes in the New 
York primaries, and of other corrupt 


practices specified 
indeed. 
sentiment of the party so overwhelming- 


in detail, is painful 


How strange, too, that with the 


ly for the Colonel, it should have been 
found necessary to employ the kind of 
professional talent to which his inter- 
ests seem to have been entrusted in the 
New York primaries. In Pennsylvania, 
to be sure, the vote was brought out by 
the exertions of Flinn and his $144,000, 
more or less; but that’s different. 





One of the achievements with which 
Col. Roosevelt has been credited in the 
popular mind is the passing of the Pure 
Food law. That he discovered Dr. Wi- 
ley, ordained him 
making what we eat and drink fit to 


to the ministry of 
be eaten and drunk, endowed his cru- 
sade against poisons and lying labels 
with the munitions of war—in short, 
gave Wiley his chance—is not all this 
written dewn in the chronicles of the 
Roosevelt Administrations? What does 
the doctor mean, then, by joining Roose- 
velt with Taft as hostile to pure-food 





men. 


legislation and enforcement? But yes- 
Pinchot and Jimmie Gr field, 
yes, and Root and Taft and even Heney 


terday 
and Lindsey were all doing their mar- 
vellous exploits because they were shel 
tered under the xgis of the Mighty One 
The forests were being preserved, Cuba 
was being enlightened, the Trusts 

being busted, the farmer was being 
lifted, our meat was being inspected, : 
He 


comes Dr. Wiley to explain that he ec: 


because had said the d 


have got along better in s task 


and Omnipotencs h: 


look 


UOmniscience 


igned to upon it th f r in 


ad of superciliousnes 


Gov. Hadley’s outright d tion for 
accounted \ hlow 


Hadlk i t 


Taft must be 
to © Roosevelt cause 
the Roosevelt fight at Cl 


will 


soul of 


and 


very 


it go hard th the Col 
is followers to i ent the 


he is now ar Ac mbplice o 


thieves, an accessory after 


act of grant 


We do not bi 


the most tremendous 


ceny known to history. 


lie 


make 


ve, indeed, that he will undertake to 


this charge explicitly 


former champion; but he has mad 


the hen 


in most 
if 
Hadley it breaks down in regard to any 


More 


against others, 


npre 


sive terms, and it does not apply to 


other public man of good reput: 
over, the alignment of the Missouri Gov 
ernor at this time coincides with what 
looks 
Colonel's cause all along the 
for Mr. Taft's 


Presidential primaries, which Gov. 


the 


As 


like a general weakening of 
line. 
concerning 


Had 


declaration 


ley had stated that he was waiting for 
it 


display of shrewdness on the President's 


there was in a somewhat unwonted 


part; for he simply quoted and reaffirm 


ed his own declaration of March 18 


Wherever full and fair notic: f th 
election can be given, wherever adequate 
election safeguards can be thrown around 
to protect a preferential primary th 
Presidency, wherever the Constitution of thé 
State permits its being made applicable to 
the present election, I favor it and 
come it 

One of the more notable features of 
this Presidential campaign is the part 
taken in it by college men as college 

The real distinction of Mr. Me- 


Combs’s success at Baltimore is not that 


he should have attained the nomination 


Nation 


of the man he set out to have named 
Senator Hanna, W. C. Whitney, and oth 
ers had done tnat vears before Mr. M« 


Combs put his finger into politics, and 
for Hanna, at le 


McCombs. B 


ist, the job wa new 


ais 


as it was for t the Prince 


success, 80 


, 1 r) hi 
m man ron His 


organization, not 


depended 
al work 
hrough them alr t xclu 


Wilson was a 


triumph of 


lv the tri 


imph 


impressive ¢« 


stood 
Despite 
itself as non 
manent 
£nSs, 
influence 


its 


n the side of the most worthy, regard 
already 


had 


of his badge It has 


party 


of men who 


cal 


7 ie 
nrolled thousands 


ged organiza 


bi 


rever belon to a polit 


and so doing has rendered a 


tion, 


valuable service, not only to its candi 


ate and his party, but to the whole 


untry. 


Whether the Syracuse Convention was 


was not unbossed; whether, as some 


believe, the whole appearance of an un 
controlled Convention was merely a 
lammany pretence, the fact remains 
that the nomination of Congressman 


Sulzer for the Governorship of New York 
be 


to Democrats everywhere, 


State must a bitter disappointment 


The Conven 


tion has chosen a man who in no wise 
measures up to the needs of the hour, 
r to the needs of the office. So far 


from clearing the present confused sit- 
uation or uplifting a standard to which 
patriotic citizens might repair without 
any harassing doubts and with complete 
certainty that this was the way to bet 
ter and freer government, the Conven 
tion has repelled thousands of indepen- 
dent Democrats and Republicans alike 


who wished to vote against Roosevelt 


Sulzer is the Murphy candidate; he 
could not have been chosen save by 
Murphy’s full approval. However inde 








> 


> ‘ 
e wa a 


pendent he 

is and has been essentially a part of 
Tammany Hall, against whose infamies 
he has never taken up arms. Nor is 


there the slightest reason to believe that, 
elected, he will really free himself 
from the influences which have made 


what he is and kept him in public 


With the aid of the “Washington” Par. 


ind Boss Flinn, that generous politi 


il contributor and seller of gold bricks, 
Pe yivania apparently has moments 
of seeing the light. From Harrisburg it 

innounced that the Allied Civic Bod- 
Committee, representing the third 
class cities and larger boroughs of the 
Stat is preparing to frame a Dill te 
pI de a commission form of govern 
ent for municipalities of that clase 

The bill, to be submitted to the next 
General Assembly, will call for commis 
sions of five members, each commission- 


er to be the head of a department; coun- 


] n elected at large for two-year 
terms, and a non-partisan ballot. After 
protracted debate, the Committee decid 
ed not to include a provision for the 


recall, but the new bill will embody the 


initiative and referendum. It is not dif 
ficult to imagine how the gorge of the 
Progressive Flinn must rise at the pros 
pect of such an invasion of his field. 


With commendable restraint the peo 


ple of Arizona have gone nearly a year 

ithout trying out that shining new re 
call pocket-knife which they cried so 
heartily to get But human endurance 
has its limits. Recall petitions are be 
ing circulated in Arizona. They are aim 
ed at no corrupt judges, at no venal 
creatures of the reactionary régime, but 
at the Governor of the State, who wa 
himself an ardent champion of the r« 
eall Moreover, the issue on which the 
Governor has been tried and found 


wanting Is the question of prison admin 


istration Gov. Hunt is in favor of a 
liberal parole and pardoning policy 
which is everywhere a feature of the 


humanitarian, progressive 


His 


programme. 
opponents, reactionaries presumably, 
using the recall for their own 


are now 


purposes. Simultaneously, recall peti- 


tions are being circulated against two 
State Senators who are opposed to wo- 
Thus it is fully demon- 


strated that the recall is a game which 


man suffrage. 


two can play at, and that the people ot | 


may have been at fimes, he 
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Arizona will go on playing it with great 
spirit for some time, until the novelty 


of the game has worn off. 


Comments upon the death of ex-Sena- 
tor Peffer illustrate American good na- 
ture better than they do American clear 
thinking. The late Kansas Populist was 
covered by the press with ridicule dur- 
the He 
up as the very type of the 
pre- 
absurd. 


his term in Senate. 
held 


wild-eyed 


ing was 


then 


crank. His ideas were 


posterous and his personality 


But now that he is gone we are told that 
he was, after all, a reformer before the 
reformers; that his doctrines were sim- 


ply in advance of his time. He is now 


described as “an original Progressive. 


He lived to see his crying in the wilder- 


ness caught up by great political par- 
ties. The scorned planks of the Popu- 
list platform of 1892 have become the 


pride of the Progressives of 1912. There 
Similar lan- 
It is 
said that others are in office, but that 


is a deal of talk like this. 


guage is often used of Mr. Bryan. 


he is in power. The banners under 
which he went to successive defeat are 
now borne aloft by others. He, too, 


fought for years, hated and unrewarded, 
for causes which were merely ahead of 


the age. The age has now caught up 


him, and his causes are trium- 


In the speech which Gov. Wilson 


with 
phant. 
made at Lincoln the other day, he re- 
ferred to Mr. Bryan as the one who had 
shown the way and who had “freed” his 
party. We are asked to believe that, in 
the case of Bryan as of Peffer, it is the 
old the stone which 
the 


head of the corner. 


story over again: 


builders rejected has become the 





We freely admit that some of the pro- 
posals which the Populists favored, and 
which Bryan borrowed from them, have 
lived to win favor from the leading par- 
from the country. But even 


ties and 


after generosity has been strained in 


making such concessions, what 


historically, and with unclouded eyes? 
Why, indubitably, that a little good was 
mixed with a great deal of evil, 
Populists and Mr. Bryan could not go 
Look at the Pop- 


Mr. 


wrong at every point. 
ulist platform of 1892, and recall 


Bryan’s speeches of 1896 and later years. 
Both were drag-nets to catch every pos- 
sible qause of popular complaint, and 


is the) 
net result that stands plain before any | 
one who looks at the whole movement | 
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to propose every conceivable remedy. It 
would go hard if some genuine reasons 
for dissatisfaction were not hit upon, 
and if a few promising reforms were 
not proposed. A machine-gun spouting 
bullets could not fail to hit the target 
now and then, though thousands of shot 
went wild. 

No comfort can be got from the statis- 
tical study of homicide in the United 
States, by F. L. Hoffman, in the insur- 
ance journal, the Spectator. His survey 
covers the figures in the leading Ameri- 
can cities for the past thirty years, and 
shows conclusively an increase of homi- 
cide the 
the aggregate of these cities—with a to- 


in last ten years. The rate in 


tal population in 1911 of nearly 16,000,- 
000—was 5 per 100,000 in the detad 
1882-1891, and 4.9 in 1892-1901; but in 


1902-1911 it rose to 7.2, 
This 


the decade an 
increase of more than 40 per cent. 
and, while 
cannot help suspecting that investiga- 


it 


is a startling result; one 


tion might to some extent explain 
away—as being due, more or less, to 
changes in statistical arrangements 

the increase is so large, and the number 
of years covered so considerable, that it 
is hardly possible to doubt the general 
truth of the conclusion. Moreover, the 
article takes occasion to bring forward 
another aspect of the question, which 
ix only too familiar, and on which there 
is no room at all for doubt. This is the 
shameful preéminence of our country, 
as compared with other civilized na- 
tions, in the matter of homicide. The 
homicide rate for the “registration area” 
of the United States is nearly five times 
|as great as that for England and Wales; 
and if there is any incompleteness in 
the statistics, this would only further 
emphasize the discrepancy, as the Eng- 
lish figures are unquestionably almost 
absolutely complete. Here is a phe- 
nomenon most disereditable to our coun- 
try. For it the people cannot shift the 
responsibility to the Trusts or to male- 


factors of great wealth. 





The statement issued by the New 
| York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, 
in regard to the terrible disaster near 
Westport, Conn., on Thursday night of 
last week, contains this information: 


First 53, a few minutes ahead of second 
55, went through this crossover, which is 
a No. 10, all right. Second 53 took the cross- 
over at high speed in spite of the fact 
that home signal was at danger, or in stop 
position. 
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The high speed was not only in spite of 
the signal, but also in spite of the com- 
pany’s standing rule that the speed at 
such a crossover shall not exceed fifteen 
On July 11, 1911, at 
Bridgeport, Conn., on the same railway, 


miles an hour. 


a fearful and fatal wreck was brought 
about by precisely the same cause. Now, 
the question of vital interest to the pub- 
lic is not that of the degree of blame to 
be attached to the engineer. Individuals 
will take risks under stress, unless held 
in check by a constant and firmly en- 
forced rule, obedience to which becomes 
habit. This 
brought about by the mere posting of 


an absolute cannot be 


rules. Unless the rule is vigorously en- 
forced by a stern penaity for every vio- 
it violated 
when the temptation arises, and out of 


lation, will be habitually 
every so and so many violations there 
will be one that brings about agonizing 
loss of life. The crucial question as to 
this latest wreck is: Have there been 
violations of the crossover-speed rule 
on the New Haven since July 11, 1911, 
and, 
punished? 
year, the company has not taken the 


have these violations been 


If, after its warning of last 


if so, 


only course that can be effective in pre- 
venting just such accidents, the respon- 
sibility for the 
Thursday night rests squarely upon its 


lives destroyed last 


shoulders. 





Upon whose head rests the blood of 
Who 


can defend the orders that sent them 


our marines slain in Nicaragua? 


to their death? Washington declares 
that we are at peace with that repub- 
lic; that our soldiers are in Nicaragua 
only because we have been asked to pro- 
tect Americans. So, going far beyond a 
legation guard or a capital police, we 
have manned and operated railways, and 
then deliberately taken sides with the 
existing Government and attacked and 
defeated the rebels, killing and wound- 
ing 300 or 400. If we are at peace with 
Nicaragua, it is an extraordinary thing. 
If we can attack the rebels there, for 
what reason should we hesitate to at- 
tack the rebels in Santo Domingo or 
Hayti or Venezuela or Brazil or any- 
where else that a revolution is or may 
be? And if we are going to take sides 
with the existing Governments, why not 
issue an ultimatum once for all and say 


that ‘there shall be 


where to the south of us? It is a most | 
dangerous precedent, full of the possi- 
bilities of mischief. 





no rebellions any-| 
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It has been our observation 


that most 
of the American capitalists engaged in 
business in Mexico are patiently await- 
ing the outcome in that country with- 
United 


Government with demands for 


out bombarding the 


States 


interven 


tion. Especially is this true of certain 
mine-owners, who are cheerfully bear 
ing the loss due to the shutting down 
of their mines. There is a different 
class of our countrymen, however, From 
one of them we have seen a letter which 


declares that “if the United States would 


intervene, lands in Mexico would dou 
ble and treble mighty fast. As soon as 
the United States takes a hand, there 
will be the greatest influx of people to 


Mexico you ever saw.” “This land-spec 


ulation matter,” writes an American in 
business in Mexico City, “is one of the 
leading causes that produce this agita- 
tion for intervention.” To the best of 
our knowledge, if the question of inter- 
vention were left to the American col- 


ony in the City of Mexico, there would 
be an overwhelming vote against it. The 
crossing of the boundary by American 
troops would be the signal for a general 
the 


there would be more American property 


uprising against Americans, and 


destroyed in the first week than could 


b- 


labor. 


replaced in months and years of hard 


The English newspapers, in reviewing 


Lord Kitchener’s first nine months as 


British Agent in Cairo, have much that 


is favorable to report. Ever since his 
arrival the gates of the Agency have 
been open to any person in need of 
|counsel or aid, with the result, so one 
enthusiastic correspondent writes, that 
“Lord Kitchener’s smiles have done 
more to conquer Egypt than all the 
guns and troops together.” To those 


who recall Kitchener as the grim Sphinx 
of the like 
true 


Boer War, this sounds a 


fairy-tale. Yet we hope that it is 


is right in 


and that this correspondent 
that the 
been the Mecca of an Egyptian #ocial, 


saying English Agency “has 
political, commercial, industrial, and ag- 
Whether 


also true that by his tactics Lord Kitch- 


ricultural renaissance.” it is 


ener has put an end to the Nationalist 
movement, we are inclined to doubt. We 


fear that with England in Egypt, as 


with ourselves in the Philippines, there 


never can be native happiness under 


| 


|foreign rule. It is, however, pleasant to 
‘record that drainage works are now un- 
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der 


acres more of land under cultivation and 


way which will bring two million 


add to the country’s annual revenue no 
less than $15,000,000. Among other d 
sirable reforms the new Agent has in 
troduced peasant savings banks, with 
some minor court improvements, and 
has rescued the fellah from some of the 


exactions of the usurers who ab 


the 


country. 


Russian Government, according 


to the news given out in Washington 


has to the other six Powe! 


propo 4 d 


concerned in the recent Chinese loan n 


gotiations that deferred claim 


certain 


against China, based on the Boxer af 


fair of 1900 and amounting by estimat« 
be 


mediate payment, The dispatches, which 


to $50,000,000, now pressed for im 


must have been based on information 


from our State Department, 


of 


“a sharp and forceful 


strongly 


intimate that the purpose this ma 


neuvre is to give 
the Chinese Government for 


rebuke to 


contracting loans with independent 
bankers in disregard of the warning of 
the Powers, and after rejecting the pro 
It 


official 


posed international loan.” is fur 


ther declared that “no intima 


is given” as to the attitude of the 


States 
invitation. 


tion 


United towards this reported 


Russian Such a proposal, 
if it has actually been made, would in 
one sense not concern our Government, 
which voluntarily waived its own claims 
on the Boxer indemnity years ago. But 
in a larger interpretation of our Govern 
ment’s duties in the premises, our State 
Department has a definite concern, and 
Russia 


to reply emphatically to 


The 


ought 
the 


and other Powers status of 


the Boxer indemnity has nothing what 


ever to do with the question what bank 


ers China shall select to finance her 
loans to-day. The one is purely a gov- 
ernmental matter; the other, whatever 


may be said of “dollar diplomacy,” is a 


matter of the money market. To use the 
one situation as a club to punish China 
for her action regarding the other would 
be a piece of international bullying for 
which not a shred of decent apology ex 


The 


has already gone dangerously 


United States Government 


ists. 
near to 
compromising its own position in these 
matters; but the very fact that it has 


done so calls for plain language by our 


State Department, if any such iniqul- 
tous proposition as this is laid  be- 
fore it. 
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TO 


RESPONSIBILITY THE PEOPLE. 


It has been noted that the language 
held by the Hon. William Sulzer is amaz- 
like 


Roosevelt 


ingly that of the Hon. Theodore 
Both are tremendously strong 
on giving “the people” exactly what they 
want when they want it, and on compel- 
all be 
countable at all times to the voters. 


deed Mr. 


ling office-holders to rigidly ac- 


In- 


in this doctrine, Sulzer long 


anticipated Mr. Roosevelt. He has pro- 


claimed it in season and out of season, 
with thought and without it—mostly the 
latter—these many years. The sonorous 


old phrases naturally, therefore, come 


more trippingly from his tongue than 


they do from Mr. Roosevelt's. All power 
direct from the people, all responsibility 
the 
“bountiful 


continuously to 
the 


that fits all political questions, 


immediately and 


people—that has been 


answer” 
which Mr. Sulzer set forth in a hundred 
speeches long before the Colonel took it 
up. In this respect, Roosevelt and Sulzer 


to-day illustrate the 


dred 


fellowship of kin 
minds 

Responsibility to the people has often, 
all 


multitude of political sins. 


as we know, been made to cover a 
It is a glib 
and mouth-filling phrase, the real mean- 
ing of which, in any given case, depends 
upon the spirit and purpose of the pub- 
We know what Gov. 
He 


held his commission from the people 


lic man who uses it 
Hughe 
he 
of New York, and that he intended to be 


meant by it announced that 


their responsible Executive, but the re- 
sult was to fill the State with cries of 


rage by offended politicians. Hughes, 
they said, was a compound of the revolu- 
renegade. Much the same 
Wilson when he 
followed the same line as Governor of 
New 


and political corruptionists have always 


tionist and the 


was said of Woodrow 


Jersey. On the other hand, bosses 


professed the desire to know 


loudly 
what was the popular will in order that 


they might carry it out. They, too, have 


said that all their influence came from 


the people, and that it was their con- 


effort 
that the people held the power of life 


stant to satisfy them, knowing 


and death over them. In this, so far as 
lip-professions go, Boss Barnes would be 
at one with Charles E. Hughes, “Jim” 
Smith with Gov. Wilson. It is obvious 
that a phrase like 
which is thus capable of cover- 
ing, as by a single blanket, Richard 
Croker and Theodore Roosevelt, requires 


The thing 


people,” 


analysis and explanation. 


“responsibility to the | 


The Nat 


ion 
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‘cannot be so simple as it looks. There 


must be some catch in it, some misun- 


derstanding. 


The whole question was examined by | 


Mr. Arthur Sedgwick in his Godkin 


| machinery as much as possible. Com- 
|mission government, the concentration 
‘of authority in executives, the short bal- 
lot, biennial or triennial Legislatures, 
continuity in office of useful public ser- 
vants during good behavior—all these 


Lectures at Harvard, which have now | 


been issued by the Scribners under the 
“The Mistake.” Mr. 


Sedgwick does not in the least reject 


title Democratic 


the idea of the necessity of political re-| 


people, under our 
form of government. Rather he exalts 
it. But he shows by an inquiry into 
the history of the conception, and its 


sponsibility to the 


actual working out in practice, what 
abuses have crept in under guise of it, 
and what changes are needful if the 
fundamental idea is to be made of real 
value. In the beginning, the thought 
was to find some authority other than 
the the 
public officials should be “answerable,” 


Crown or 
by whom they might be censured if un- 
faithful, and deprived of their posi- 
tions. It was natural, and it was wise, 
in our young democracy, to substitute 
“the people” for the old reviewing and 
controlling power of King or Cabinet. 
But from this it did not at all follow 
that the only way to enforce responsi- 
the people was by frequent 
elections, by a large multiplication of 
elective offices, and by the creation of 
complicated political machinery. “When 


bility to 


annual elections cease, tyranny begins.” 
There may be some force in that ven- 
erable saying, but it all depends upon 
the political conditions prevailing. If 
there is in existence a greedy boss or 
an all-powerful machine, dictating all 
nominations and demanding all patron- 
age, the election of a lot of officials 
every year would merely mean glorious 
new opportunities to build up the only 
tyrannous power within the state which 
we have any reason to dread, and really 
would make it harder than ever for the 
people to make their will known and 
effective. 

This which 
wick, suggestively develops. 
tainly in line with the best opinion, and 


is the theme Mr. Sedg- 


He igs cer- 


also with the best practice, of our time, 
when he insists that actual responsibil- 
ity to the people has been too much ob- 
scured and dissipated, and that the way 
to restore it is by electing fewer men 
to office, while appointing more, fixing 
accountability in officials to whom we 
give more power and a longer tenure, 
simplifying political 


and everywhere 
‘ 


Ministry to whom | 


things, so much cried out against by pol- 
iticians of the baser sort, are truly de- 
vices to make responsibility to the peo- 
ple more real. Contrast all this with 
Mr. Sulzer’s notion of making spoils of 
all the offices as speedily as possible. He 
/would have “rotation in office,” as a 
|means of making the people a force in 
‘the government, but what he would ac- 
‘tually bring about in that way would be 
(a demoralization and degradation of the 
| public service, while leaving the people 
in such a whirl of being “rotated” that 
|they would not know whom to commend 
or whom to punish. 


“REAL” POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 


The decision of the California Su- 
preme Court in the Taft-Roosevelt elec- 
toral contest is an illuminating com- 
ment upon the glib charge that our 
courts have usurped legislative func- 
tions, and, besides, are so fossilized that 
they cannot properly acts 
which are in accord with modern ideas 
of justice. To the mind of every judge 
of the California court, the primary law 
which he was interpreting was anything 
but a guarantee of political justice. Its 
practical effect is the disfranchisement 
oi scores of thousands of voters. Yet 
the court meekly bowed its head to the 
}sovereign will of the people, constitu- 
tionally expressed, and set the seal of 
jlegality upon the morally indefensible 
course of the Johnson Republican organ- 
The recall of decisions could 


interpret 





ization. 
have done no more. Such incidents as 
this make one wonder whether, after 
all, the indictment of our representative 
institutions is so complete as to call for 
their condemnation. To ask a still 
bolder question, Is direct legislation 
synonymous with popular government? 

An answer, one would think, must be 
found in the pages of the September An- 
nals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, which is concern- 
ed with the initiative, the referendum, 
and the recall. As one proceeds through 
the volume, it becomes evident that the 
work of getting the people to rule them- 
selves has not been without its difficul- 
ties. Certain kinds of measures, indeed, 
are regarded as unsuited for popular 
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consideration at all, not because ef any |ity of those voting at the election in| 





preconceived theory of the limits of a/ which such measures are presented, but 


pure democracy, but because experience, 
even a short experience, has shown the 
folly of submitting them to popular 
vote. Among these are any measures 
that fail to interest the people, also com- 
plicated questions, and competing or al- 
ternative proposals. 
caused advocates of direct legislation 
much trouble. 


This last class has 


The unruly voter, ap- 
parently determined to justify at all haz- 
ards the confidence reposed in him, is 
not unlikely to vote for both of the al- 
ternatives instead of one of them. This 
is such an embarrassment of riches for 
even the greatest admirers of genuinely 
popular government that various States 
have been compelled to provide against 
it by some such device as that proposed 
for Wisconsin, by which, in the solemn 
language of the pending amendment to 
the 
which conflict with each other in any of 


State Constitution, “if measures 
their essential provisions are submitted 
at the same election, only the measure 
receiving the highest number of votes 
shall stand as the enactment of the peo- 
ple.” This is almost as arbitrary an in- 
terpretation of the popular will as we 
are accustomed to have from the courts. 


than this deliberate 
withdrawal of whole categories of meas- 
ures from the domain of direct legisla- 
tion is the attitude of its supporters to- 
wards the majority of the voters. In 
the very act of pleading the right of 
“the people” to originate, consider, ac- | 
cept, and reject legislative proposals, 
they confess a profound skepticism re-| 
garding the activity of the bulk of the 
electorate in reference to such proposals. 
In the first place, the percentage of sig- 
natures necessary to invoke the author- 
ity of the initiative and referendum is 
usually small. The favorite figure for 
the initiative in ordinary legislation is | 
8 per cent., for the referendum 5 per} 
cent., although Ohio has settled on 3) 
per cent, This arrangement is peed 
here and there by a provision similar) 
to that proposed for Wisconsin, accord: | 
ing to which not more than half of the | 
signatures shall be from a_ single) 


county. 


More striking 


But the significant thing in this re-| 


'drunk of it. 


‘only a majority of those voting on the 


measures. <That this often means gov- 
ernment by a minority is demonstrated 
by the records of such elections, which 
have doubtless influenced the adoption 
of this very provision. It is not so com- 
mon to find an advocate of direct legis- 
lation standing up for this condition. 


The usual attitude is one of apology for 


the people, and of hope that in time 
they will do better. Prof. W. F. Dodd, 
however, of the University of Illinois, 
says squarely: “It is not necessary that 


such a popular judgment be represented 


by a majority of all persons voting at 
a general election, or by a majority of 
all the Indeed, 


requirements are 


electors of the State. 


such practically pro 
hibitive, because of the fact already re- 
ferred to that a larger vote can ordi- 
narily be gotten for candidates than for 
measures.” Voting under representative 
forms, then, is still the “popular” meth- 
od of government. 
Such a philosophy 


means that the portion of the people in 


as this simply 
have the 

If the 
let it be 


Chester- 


terested in a subject should 


right of legislating upon it. 
mass of voters is indifferent, 
G. 


ton argues vigorously for the opposite 


virtually disfranchised. K, 
theory, that every vote not cast should 
be counted in the negative. 
in 


We are not 


concerned to answer that matter 


here. We wish to note now the com- 


|plete admission, explicit as well as im- 


plicit, that, while parts of the Ameri- 
can people have allowed themselves to 
be led to the initiative and referendum 
water, broadly speaking, they have not 
This may prove that it is 
a very foolish people, but it also proves 


|something else, viz., that, in our exper- 


ience with both representative and di- 


|rect government, the results have not 


been of such a character as to permit 
the stigmatizing of the one as oligarchi- 
cal, and the honoring of the other as 
“popular.” Each is an 
vice, dependent for its working upon 
imperfect human beings. The Republi- 
can platform adopted at Chicago con- 
tains a sentence that puts the point pith- 
ily: “Indifferent citizenship is an evil 
from which the law affords no adequate 


imperfect de- 


spect is the position of advocates of di-| protection, and for which legislation can 


rect legislation with reference to the) 
number of votes that shall be necessary | 
to carry a measure. Almost, if not quite, 
invariably, this number is not a major- | 


provide no remedy.” 





A TIME OF VIOLENT LANGUAGE. 


Of the heathen it was said anciently 


that they thought they should be heard 
for their much speaking. But the modern 
man agpears to think that he shall be 
heard for his much shrieking. Violent 
language seems to be on the increase the 
world over. Dr. Crothers has an amus- 
ing and instructive article in the Octo- 
ber Atlantic on the universal tendency 
at present towards vehement speech 
and ferocious attitudes on the part espe 
He 


controversy 


cially of public men. vas in Eng- 


land when the bitter over 


Republican nomination for the Pres 


going on in this country 


bits of personal vituperation 


London newspape 


d that 


cabled to the rs, 


reupon one of them remark 


‘all this is characteristically American, 


but it shocks the unaccustomed ears of 


Europe.” This moved Dr. Crothers, as 
a puzzled American abroad, to jot down 
a few of the things which the ears of 
Europe were getting from men in Eu- 


ropean public life. In the House of Com- 


mcns itself the members were called 
“miscreants,” and the Prime Minister 
was covered with personal vilification. 


At Budapest the commonest parliamen- 
tary expressions were “swine,” “thief,” 
What the 
said of Lloyd George, and what he said 
up the 
If the ears of Eu- 


“liar,” “assassin.” Unionists 


of them, measured to highest 


American standard. 
rope have not been accustomed to such 
verbal assaults, they are rapidly get- 
ting to be. 

theory of 


of the 


Dr. Crothers has his own 


the causes of this sudden rush 
democracies of our day into linguistic 
riot. Vast and impatient bodies of men 
discover, either that—ag they believe 

their rights are being taken from them, 
or that something which they intensely 
desire is denied them, and by a common 
impulse they take to shouting and 


throwing stones and making violent 


threats. But whatever the explanation, 


there can be no doubt of the fact. Po- 


litical argument has come very often 


to have a shrill and abusive note. 


Speeches are expected to rise in a vio- 
lent crescendo. Interviews and state- 
ments are couched in the most savage 
words. Writing is thought to be feeble 
unless it splits its cheeks and tears the 
language to tatters. A typical instance 
is the first gf Tom Lawson's new ar- 
ticles, which is one long blowing off of 
epithets invective 


and unintelligible 
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Only by such frantic hurling. about of | 


adjectives is it thought that a contro- 


versialist can establish a reputation for 
being truly forcible, or induce people to 
to 


listen him. 


This is quite explicable, and mot all 


of it is to be condemned. As a sign 
that men feel strongly about public 
questions, it is to be welcomed. Indig- 
nation and hot convictions are not bad 
things in politics, Only, it is important 
that they be well founded, that the fury 
be directed against real political sins 
and the right political sinners, and that 
oused citizens do not content them- 
elves with “slaying Kriiger with their 
mouths.” And it is equally desirable 
that people in a democracy should not 
forget that there are other ways than 
vehement oratory and loud outcries to 
produce a deep impression. Of this we 
have had a noteworthy instance in the 
present campaign. It has been remark- 
able for din and vociferation. But one 
day a man of detached position and 
long-established reputation addressed 
himself to the public. He analyzed the 
political struggle now going on and gave 
his opinion of the protagonists in it. 
He did this in a spirit that was entirely 
calm and in language that was strong 
without rage. Not one heated expres 


sion escaped him. From his pen there 
dropped not a single objurgatory word. 
Yet that this 


contribution Eliot's 


the opinion was general 


of ex-President to 


our great political debate was more ef- 


fective than that of any other man. 

We are not objecting to vehemence 
as such. It is sometimes necessary, and 
it may frequently be useful. But there 
is danger of its becoming monotonous. 
Not every man who seeks to get a hear 


ing from the public should think it need- 
ful to adopt the 'Ercles vein. The con 
tant strain of noise gets to be tiresome. 
are other ways of obtaining atten- 
By to the 


strident methods in which we have been 


There 


tion very force of contrast 


over-indulging, a quieter tone would 
have an excellent chance of attracting 
notice. Our political speakers and writ- 


ers would do well to try the effect of a 
by 
Su 


profit 
“The 


Restraint is often more forc 


little variety. They might 


reading Emerson's essay on 
perlative,” 
under-statement than 
that the 


we have 


raging; 
We 


ible than 


exaggeration. belleve ex- 
of 
been suffering this year is but a pass- 


na ' 
ing phase of our political temperament. | 


violence from which 


Ceaa 


It seems popular now, but is bound to| 
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‘The 
wear out; for, like opium, its use com- 
pels a constant increasing of the dose, 


thus defeating its own end. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF ELECTION ODDS. 
Although betting on election results 
has seen its best days, there is still 


| 
enough of it left to make statements of | 


prevailing odds of interest to those on 


the lookout for “straws”; and these 


straws are much more to be relied on 


for a knowledge of the way the wind | 


blows than are the straw votes, little or 


big, with which individuals and news- 


papers amuse themselves. Whenever the 


prevailing odds are decidedly and stead- 


ily in favor of a given candidate, the 


opinion they reflect is almost always 
verified by the result of the election. In 
the the odds have 


been steadily quoted at about 2 to 1 on 


present campaign, 


Wilson against the field; and, in the 


light of past experience, it will be ex- 


tremely surprising if the man picked 


out in the betting as so emphatically 


the favorite should prove to be a loser. 


But while the mere selection of the 
winner—in a case where the battle is 
not a close one—is executed with a 


high degree of trustworthiness by the 
higgling of the bettors, the like tan by 
no means be said as to the arithmetical 
of his chances. Indeed, from 


fact 


measure 


that whenever the stan- 


favor of a candidate are 


the very 


dard odds in 
at all heavy the choice is vindicated in 
it 
these odds are, generally speaking, not 
If it hardly ever hap- 


the outcome, may be 


heavy enough. 


pens that a candidate on whom the odds | 


9 


— 


are to 1 is defeated, it follows that 
in most cases these odds, to reflect the 
actual situation, ought to have been 
much heavier. If, for example, it could 
be established that out of every ten in- 
stances in which these odds prevailed 
the favored candidate was successful in 
ali but one instance, this would be a 
sufficient inductive proof that when the 


2 to 1, the candidate's 


betting odds are 2 
actual chance of winning is such that 
the just odds should be 9 to 1. What- 
ever the reason, the fact seems evident: 
bettors who feel almost certain that a 
given candidate will win are either un- 
willing to offer, or do not find it neces- 
sary to offer, odds anything like as high 
as those which that conviction would 
justify. 

A not uninteresting confirmation of 


this general view is furnished by the 
- 


inferred that 


| juxtaposition of the rates said to ob- 
| tain during the present campaign as af- 
|fecting the three Presidential candi- 
| dates, Wilson, Taft, and Roosevelt. It 
‘is stated that the odds on Wilson have 
| been, all along, 2 to 1; that on Taft the 
| betting stood first at 1 to 4 and after- 
wards became 1 to 3; and that on Roose- 
|Velt the odds were 1 to 3 and later 1 to 
4. We have, then, for the three possi- 
|bilities (ignoring, as the bettors doubt- 
less do, the off chance of Col. Harvey’s 
imagined deadlock) odds of 2 to 1, 1 
to 3, and 1 to 4. Now, assuming that 
Wilson’s chances are correctly measur- 
ed by odds of 2 to 1, the odds against 
Roosevelt and the odds against Taft are 
necessarily too low. This is a simple 
arithmetical fact. For the odds of 2 to 1 
/mean that the probability of Wilson be- 
ing defeated is one-third; and hence 
that, if Taft’s and Roosevelt’s chances 


were equal, each of them would have a 
‘chance of one-sixth of being elected. 
That is, the odds on either Taft or 
Roosevelt, if alike, ought to be 1 to 5; 
and if either fared better than this, the 
other should fare worse. Instead of this, 
the odds are 1 to 3 and 1 to 4; showing 


that even the degree of confidence re- 
flected in the Wilson odds fails to get 
registered where a higher numerical 
preponderance is required to embody 
it. The Wilson figures doubtless lag be- 
hind the reality of the situation; and 
the Taft and Roosevelt figures lag be- 
hind even those. 


| To explain the general phenomenon 
of which we are speaking might form 
an interesting study in psychology. But 
)it must be remembered that election 
| odds do not register the attitude of the 
| participants towards a known or agreed 
| state of facts, such as belongs to an or- 
‘dinary game of chance; nor can they 
| properly be regarded as a mean between 
|different estimates of the mathematical 
| probabilities. They are the result of a 
| bargaining process, like the play of de- 
mand and supply in the market. There 
|are many men of many minds; some re- 
‘gard the favored result as almost cer- 
‘tain, others as somewhat doubtful, while 
still others feel that there is a reason- 
| able chance of the opposite result. If, 
| for the sake of simplicity, we exagger- 
‘ate this condition of things, and imag- 
ine bettors divided simply into two. 
classes, those who feel sure that A wilb 
win and those who feel that there is a 
very fair chance of his losing, then, if’ 
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the former class are decidedly more nu- | 


merous than the latter, the odds will be 
heavily in favor of A; but the figure at 
which they: will stand will depend sim- 
ply on the relative strength of these 
two bodies, and there is not the slight- 
est reason why it should correspond to 
the actual probabilities of the case, as 
they would be viewed, say, by an ex- 
tremely well-informed and impartial ob- 
server. Thus the fact that the odds in 
A’s favor are 2 to 1 expresses, not any- 
body's deliberate estimate of the math- 
ematical chances of the election, but the 
undeniable fact that among those en- 
gaged in betting there is a heavy pre- 
ponderance of opinion that A will be 
elected. And, viewed in this light, the 
actual experience of campaigns seems 
just what it should be; for it is not sur- 
prising that when the dominant opin- 
ion among so large a number of shrewd 
observers points emphatically and 
steadily to one result, that opinion is 
almost sure to be correct. 


REWARDS OF LITERATURE. 
There is one very considerable por- 
tion of the British people for whom the 
question of minimum-wage legislation 
must possess peculiar interest. The con- 
dition of the large body of men and 
women who are engaged in the produc- 
tion of novels that do not sell very well, 
if the subject were only brought up in 
Parliament, would stir public sympathy 
quite as powerfully as the case of the 
coal miners or the railway workers has 
done. What Parliament would be fac- 
ing is not a problem but a mystery. The 
question how a mine worker can live 
and bring up a family on his meagre 
wages is a problem. The question how 
a minor novelist lives is a mystery. One 
minor novelist has just recounted his 
experiences in the National Review. It 
is a brief, matter-of-fact record of thir- 
teen years’ hard labor at the writing 
game, involving an output of fourteen 
published 
novels, and a volume of sketches, and 
showing a gross profit of £646, or a lit- 
tle less than two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars a year. This author now announces 
his intention of giving up literature and 
setting up as driver of a taxi-cab; a 
position, it may be remarked, for which 
he should be eminently qualified. Any 
man who has been able to steer his way 
through life for thirteen years on five 
dollars a week should find no difficulty 


novels, three unpublished 
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congested traffic in Piccadilly. It is 
true that in some quarters this confes- 
sion by the writer in the National Re- 
view has been characterized as unduly 
pessimistic. Another minor novelist has 
written a reply in which he shows that 
in the last nine years he has written 
eight novels and made an average profit 
o! a thousand dollars a book, thus lift- 
ing himself by strenuous effort to the 
economic level of a motorman or an as- 
sistant bookkeeper. 

Patriotic Americans will note with 
pride a striking difference between this 
country and England in the matter of 
literary “confessions.” In England the 
magazines print the confessions of nov- 
elists who do not sell. In this country 
the magazines print the confessions of 
The difference cannot be 
explained simply on the ground of dif. 


best-sellers. 


ferences in national temperament. It 
may be that as a people we know how to 
take our medicine better than the Eng- 
lishmen do. If an American writer's 
books refuse to sell, he either drops out 
of the “game,” or else sticks to the game 
without making a fuss about it. Our 
characteristic optimism induces us to 
lay emphasis on the men who have “ar- 
rived.” Nevertheless, the preponderance 
of cheerful confessions over the other 
kind must be accepted as proving that 
the rewards of authorship in this coun- 
try are much higher than abroad and 
are much more generally diffused. But 
the interesting question is, Just how 
much better paid are our novelists than 
their fellow-craftsmen abroad, and does 
even our higher average of pay supply 
the members of the profession as 4a 
whole with a living wage? A careful 
study of several recent human docu 
ments in this field leads one to the con 
clusion that, even in this country which 
proudly counts a dozen men who ask 
a thousand dollars for a short story, 
and which produces every season a 
half-dozen novels that sell by the hun- 
dreds of thousands, the fiction business 
hardly pays. 

We mean that it hardly pays when 
you consider the mental, physical, and 
moral effort that goes towards the at- 
tainment of success. There are in- 
stances, of course, where writers have 
succeeded in hitting the bull's eye with 
a first or a second book. But from the 


|published confessions as a whole it is 


plain that, to the average “best-seller,” | 


in threading a taxicab through the most 
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success comes only after years of hard 
work, discouragement, and, what is 
most important of all, disenchantment. 
And here our native writers are at one 
with the Englishmen. The American 
producer of best-sellers is at pains to 
show that he has no illusions with re 
gard to his work. Commercial success 
ig the only thing he claims to have 
achieved. He did nourish artistic ideals 
in those far-off days when the high 
price of beef was a much less vexing 
problem to him than the high cost of 
postage stamps. To-day he is engaged 
in giving the public what it wants. Now 
and then a novelist will venture to ar 
gue that writing the kind of literature 
the public wants is not a very degrading 
occupation, after all, but even this writ 
er will seldom pretend that he enjoys 
doing it. So we still face the question 
why men will go on writing books which 
they do not regard as worth while, when 
the same amount of labor, persistence, 
and brains would be sure to bring them 
much higher rewards in any other line 
of business. Suppose there are a dozen 
writers in this country to-day who get 
a thousand dollars for a short story, and 
earn twenty-five thousand dollars a 
year. What other profession or calling 
is there whose twelve most successful 
practitioners, in a nation of one hun- 
dred millions, must be content with 
so modest an income? 

The only profession that is worse paid 
than literature is the ministry. The 
number of clergymen in the United 
States who receive even half of twenty- 
five thousand dollars may be counted 
upon the fingers of one hand tut then 
the minister does enjoy those non-mone- 
tary compensations which the writer of 
best-sellers expressly has sacrificed. Joy 
in creative effort, joy in one’s mission, 
the good opinion of one’s fellow-workers 

all these, according to our printed 
confessions, the successful novelist has 
thrown overboard. The writer in the 
National Review defines a minor novel- 
ist as one whose books average a sale 
of two thousand copies. If these two 
thousand copies were “The Egoist” or 
“What Maisie Knew,” the problem would 
be a simple one. But our writer tells 
us that he was not engaged in turning 
out masterpieces, but pot-boilers; and 
what is the use of writing pot-boilers 
that do not even serve to make the pot 
boil? The case of our own best-sellers 
is essentially the same. It is true they 
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do keep the pot boiling, with something 
over for dessert, and even an occasional 
motor car and a house in the country. 
Only, the motor cars and the bungalows 
could be more easily and more plenti- 
fully earned if our writers gave up lit- 
erature for business. There at least one 
finds the opportunity for doing honest 
work. Business men do not work with 
cheek, in order 
income. They do 


to say to themselves, “I could 


their tongue in their 


to make a handsome 


not have 


turn out a very superior brand of soap, 


but if the public wants bad soap, I give 


the public what it wants.” 


THE RETURN OF SIDE-WHISKERS. 


keep the 


and it is from a 


It j n France that they 


t eve on fashions, 


ench source that we learn of the be- 


‘innings of a movement in England to 


restore the side-whisker. So far it is 


a tentative and modest effort to re- 
There 


bringing back 


only 
no 


the 


turn to an earlier style. is 


question as yet of 


long and sweeping hirsute appendages 


used to frame the faces of Eng- 
last 


which 


the first years of the 


century, falling from the ear far below 


lishmen in 


the chin, as Canning Is pictured for us, 
or as Byron appears in D’Orsay’s sketch 


Not “mut- 


even so far as the 
any bold 


The first step that costs 


of him. 


ton-chop” has innovator yet 
ventured to go. 
amounts at present to no more than a 
slight tuft of hair hardly going below 
the cheek-bone. But this is now admit- 
ted by fashion and soon may be decreed. 
At the recent marriage of a popular 
actress in London it was noted that the 
bridegroom as well as each of his best 
men wore this faint suggestion of a side- 
whisker. Note of this was instantly tak- 
the devotees of the latest style, 
and the reporters made haste to inter- 


colffeur of May- 


en by 


the best-known 
He 


coming 


view 
solemnly predicted the speedy 
of the side-whisker, though 
added the warning: “It is not suffi- 
man of fashion to have 
The essential thing Is to 


fair 
in 
he 
clent for the 
side-whiskers. 
know how to wear them.” 

He, of course, as an expert, was pre- 
pared to give advice to young elegants 
to whom Jove, in his next commodity of 
hair, might send a beard. He had pre- 
pared of 
models, some of them in wax, showing 


a series carefully designed 
various arrangements of whiskers 
Naturally, the comic pa- 


One of them 


the 
permissible. 
pers took the matter up. 


had the whimsey to print some portraits | 


of modern English statesmen as each of | 
them would appear with the new hairy’ 


ornament. Sir Edward Carson might 


have seemed even more portentous in| 
if he had worn the truculent 


while | 


Ulster 
whiskers here assigned him, 
Winston Churchill, similarly arrayed, 
could no more be exposed to the taunt 
—which, for that matter, was flung at 
Pitt—of Angry Boy. 

Most public men in England are care- 
ful of their appearance, and their pre- 
vailing style has been to go close-shav- 
en. The full beard is, to be sure, toler- 
ated: 
Duke of Devonshire without it, and the 


one could hardly imagine the 
gray wisps at the side of Gladstone's 


face are familiar. Lloyd George's bel- 
ligerent moustache is an exception, but 
it goes well with his reputation for be- 
ing unconventional if not a trifle revo- 
lutionary. The general rule is a hair- 
and it is most often seen in 
Englishmen of to-day. One recalls 
the of Mr. Podsnap: “Rise at 
eight, close-shave at a quarter past.” To 
many of his fellow-countrymen this has 
long seemed as indisputably as it did to 
him a fundamental part of the British 
Constitution. But with a whisker not 
so large as a man’s hand now on the 
fashionable horizon, what mad excesses 


of beard may not be impending! 


less face: 
the 
maxim 


The fluctuations of custom in this re- 
gard have certainly been extraordinary. 
Women are entitled to turn the laugh on 
men, in any. long view of the styles of 
wearing a beard, or going without one. 
The velleities of feminine fashions could 
show no greater vagaries or more sweep- | 
ing changes. Go to the library of any 
college and look at the class-pictures of | 
students graduating between about 1840 
and 1855. The faces are clean-shaven. 
That was then the orthodox American 
fashion. An old German, who came to this | 
country in those years, has told of his | 
vain looking for work in all the shops | 
and offices up and down Broadway. At 
last one kind merchant drew him aside | 
and informed him what was the trou- | 
ble. He wore a heavy moustache. There | 
was no hope of finding employment till | 
he cut that off: 
custom, too suspicious, Who could trust | 
a man with hair on his face? But pass| 
on a dozen years to the Civil War De-| 
riod and later, and the land was filled | 
with flamboyant whiskers. Some of the) 
pictures of college baseball teams of that | 

‘ 


|and the first edition in book form.* 


it was too defiant of | 


date, as of the first football elevens—or 
fifteens—look as if no one were eligible 
unless he were bearded like the pard. 
The beard, instead of being a badge of 
irregularity and something like op- 
probrium, became a symbol of respecta- 
bility and even dignity. Everybody 


| knows that Lincoln, when he was elect- 


ed President felt it necessary to “raise 
a beard,” with a result that was little 
short of a national misfortune. 

There ought to be the largest indi- 
vidual liberty in all this matter. To 
some faces a beard means salvation; 
to others a calamity. We have all seen 
clean-shaven men who appear almost 
as if making an indecent exposure of 
their character... There is a story of 
Gibbon allowing Madame du Deffand, 
who was blind, to finger his face, but 
she found his features so repulsive that 
she instinctively cried out: “Why, this 
is a bad joke!” A stout hedge of beard 
would have prevented that; and there 
are plenty of men whose friends ought 
to advise them not to stop with the in- 
cipient side-whisker of the coming Eng- 
lish style, but to cover up as much of 
their faces as they can. 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


That the briefer form of “Diana of the 


| Crossways” was a condensation of the more 


extended novel for the convenience of serial 
publication is made virtually certain by 
the statement of Meredith in one of the 
letters printed in the September Scribner's. 
In May, 1884 (before the appearance of the 
first instalment of “Diana”), Meredith 
writes that he is conducting his heroine 
on “her sad last way to wedlock,” showing 
that he probably has already got her 
through the scene that ends the story in 
the Fortnightly. My view is further borne 
out by the following considerations, of in- 
terest also on their own account. 

It is known that “The Shaving of Shag- 
pat,” “Richard Feverel,” “Evan Harring- 
ton,” and “Harry Richmond” were all, in 
the original form, much longer than as now 
published. “Shagpat” and “Richard Fever- 
el” did not appear serially. In the other 
cases, the principal reductions were made 
from the version common to the periodical 
In all 
these cases, the earliest form is the longest; 





*In the final volume of the Memorial Meredith 
is given an extensive table of alterations ‘‘on the 
original text’’ of Meredith's novels. But it should 
be observed that, while no statement is made to 
that effect, the ‘‘original text’’ Is taken to mean, 
mn the case of the prose works, the text of the 
first edition in book form. This is just the con- 
trary of the method followed with the poems,. in 
which case the original text is stated to mean that 
of ‘‘the first publication of the poems, whether 
in a periodical or in a volume."" As a result of 
this policy tm reference’ to the prose, there ts no 
statement given of the very great alterations made 
in some of the novels when published serially—viz., 
those discussed In the following paragraphs. 
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and there is established a presumption that, 
in general, Meredith cut down the origina! 
versions of his novels instead of enlarging 
upon them. 

It igs not generally known that very great 
differences exist, in the case of “One of 
Our Conquerors,” “The Tragic Comedians,” 
and “The Amazing Marriage,” between the 
book and periodical forms. “The Tragic 
Comedians,” as it appeared in the Fort- 
nightly Review, has but fifteen chapters, as 
against nineteen in the book, two abbrevi- 
ated chapters having, in several cases, been 
run together. “The Amazing Marriage,” in 
serial form, has but one chapter less than 
in book form; but the aggregate difference 
in bulk amounts to some thirty-five pages 
of the Memorial edition. The difference 
is greatest in the case of “One of Our 
Conquerors.” It is, perhaps, sufficient to 
point out that, in one place, no less than 
seven consecutive chapters (xii-xvili) were 
entirely omitted in the periodical. 

In this most striking instance, we may be 
certain that the difference represents a cut- 
ting down of the extended novel for serial 
publication. For there is extant an agree- 
ment between Meredith and the publishers, 
Chapman & Hall, in which was conveyed the 
right to run the novel serially in the Fort- 
nightly, the author to “undertake to re- 
duce the same so that it can be passed 
through the said Review in not more than 
seven monthly issues.” So that here we 
have Meredith actually contracting to treat 
“One of Our Conquerors” as we accuse him 
of treating “Diana.” 

Hardly less convincing is the evidence in 
the case of “The Tragic Comedians.” The 
MS. of this novel, recently offered for sale 
in New York, which was that used for 
printing the first edition of the book, is 
stated to be the extended form of the novel 
The owners of the MS. write: 

It is apparent that the book was put 1 
type from the manuscript, and then, in 
order to condense it for the magazine, pas- 
sages, generally complete paragraphs, were 
cut out. . . . The book seems to have 
been printed in 1880, and as the later in- 
stalments in the magazines were in the 
numbers for January and February, 1881, 
we may presume that the story was con- 
densed in order to prevent it running on in 
serial form until March or April. 

In this case, at least, we seem justified 
in setting aside the description on the title 
page of the first edition, “Enlarged from 
the Fortnightly Review.” 

But exactly parallel are the 
“Diana” and “The Amazing Marriage’’- 
the one obviously cut off before the end, sv 
ae not to extend into the year of book pub- 
lication or beyond the periodical year, the 
other squeezed into the twelve numbers of 
Scribner’s for 1895, the very year of publi- 
cation in book form, It is further signif- 
cant that the sole important difference be- 
tween the periodical and book forms of 
“Vittoria” is a single cut of seven Memoria!) 
pages (in chapter xlv), apparently found! 
necessary in order to conclude the story 
in the Fortnightly for December, 1866. And 
now we learn from one of Meredith's let- 
ters that he contemplated—and it is prob- 
able that he carried out—a considerable re- 
duction of “Beauchamp’s Career” for publi- | 
cation in the Fortnightly. In this case the 
excised portions were not restored in book 
form. 

In view of ail these facts, it is perhaps 
unnecessary to appeal to internal evidence! 


eases of 


! 


to show that the passages not appearing in 
the periodicals were cut out of the extended 
form, and not enlargements upon the short 
form. It would take long to achieve dem- 
onstration by such means. And yet, it will 
be clear to the careful reader that these 
passages, while they are such as mignt 
naturally have been excised by an au- 
thor wishing to reduce the bulk of his nar- 
rative, are not generally of a sort likely 
to be added to a novel once completed and 
to the world. Meredith would have 
been much more likely to cut out 
Gossip’s ballad-story of “The Piccadilly 
Hare and Hound” (in chapterxxvili of “The 
Amazing Marriage”) than to have inserted 
it after the work was cold. 
are many instances in which follows 
the omitted passage comes too abruptly, and 
does not join on naturally to what goes be- 
fore. In some instances a somewhat unsuc- 
cessful attempt was made to restore the co- 
herence sacrificed in the cutting 
ter xix of “Diana,” 
the drive taken by Diana and 
stance has been omitted, and the dialogue 
f the drive is telescoped upon one at Cop- 
Sley itself. There is still retained a ref- 
erence to “the drive home” and “the soli- 
tude they had enjoyed”; and, in order to 
supply the clue to the mystery, an awk- 
ward phrase is inserted earlier, by which 
the scene of the Copsley dialogue is trans- 
ferred to the drive. In general, the inte,- 
nal evidence bears out the assumption 
that, with these late novels, as with the 
earlier ones, the original version was the 


given 
Dare 


Moreover, ther: 
what 


In chap 
an extended account ef 


Lady Dun- 





most extended. 
JOSEPH WARREN BEACH. 
’ ‘ 
Correspondence 
THE SEMESTER COURSE AND CUL- 


TURAL STUDIES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: An examination of college cata- 
logues will reveal the fact that college 
administrators of to-day arrange their cur- 


ricula in semester courses. If this ten- 
dency prevails, the fleld covered in each 
course must be less extensive than cata- 


logue- now show it to be. Let us discover 
how much time a semester course includes 
and of what nature a cultural course is. 

Ordinarily a course is a “three-hour 
subject”; a college “hour” is theoretically 
sixty minutes, and a semester eighteen 
weeks. Hence, according to schedule, an 
instructor has with his class fifty-four 
hours—four and a half twelve-hour days 
But an “hour,” due to delay in getting 
Started, etc., seldom lasts more than forty- 
five minutes, and of the eighteen weeks one 
invariably goes to examinations, one in- 
evitably to holidays, and one usually to 
miscellaneous college exercises. 
garding the last, since it is variable, and 
counting on three forty-five-minute periods 
a week for sixteen weeks, we find that an 
instructor who, according to schedule, has 
fifty-four hours with his class, has, ac- 
cording to practice, only thirty-six hours. 
That this is a fair estimate any college 
teacher will at once recognize. 

Besides these thirty-six hours, how much | 
time can an instructor know his students | 
to be putting on the work of a cultura)’ 
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course? Theoretically, for each hour of 
recitation or lecture, a student gives two 
hours of “outside study”—that is, six 
hours a week for a three-hour course dur- 


ing one semester, ninety-six hours. Not 
many instructors and not many students 
are able to assert that any but the ex- 
ceptional student gives this much time to 
preparation of a lesson in a_ cultural 
course. Granting, however, that the aver- 
age student puts thirty-six hours into 
preparation, much of this time goes into 


general reading—the hasty reading of nov- 
dramas, for example; part into 
the reading of biographies and criticisms; 
into study Really, how much 
should one reckon a student in a cul- 
tural course when not in class studica? 

If we ninety-six hours as 
fair reckoning and add to them the thir- 
spent in class work, we find that 
course gets one hundred and thirty- 
Actually, 


els or of 
part close 
time 
allow these 
ty -SIx 
each 
two hours—five and a half days 


does it? 


Now let us inquire what the nature of 
the material in a cultural course is, say, 
in English literature. For one hundred 
and thirty-two hours of work, and es- 


pecially for thirty-six hours of close class- 
room study, a course that covers the his- 
tory of English literature from the begin- 
nings to the poems of William Watson 
ranges too widely. A course that Involves 
more philosophical work, like the study of 
a century's writers, covers too little time 
for rea] thought and grasp. One which 
aims at knowledge of a type of literature 
depends on wide reading—which therefore 
must be done, if the work is to be thorough, 
before actual study can begin. One that 
aims to give appreciation of a writer's sig- 
nificance as a thinker involves knowledge 
of history, of biography, of criticism, of 
literary study—to say nothing of logic and 
Usually the student's knowl- 
edge of history is either obtained through 
vague generalizations dished out by the 
instructor or is taken for granted; the 
biography is “got up” hastily through the 
medium of E. M. L. books or some such 
condensed material; critiques, most of them 
far too elaborate and complex and philo- 
sophical for desultory study and for a col- 
lege student’s grasp, are too liberally as- 
signed as “suggestive references” and “in- 


psychology 


teresting treatments of the subject”; the 
literary study itself comes out rather 
meagrely Further, ap instructor must 


teach students how to study and often how 
to think, 


A vast amount of material, therefore, is 
before any teacher who faces a so-called 
cultural course, and, it is apparent, time 
for the handling of only a small part of it. 
Wise selection of what shall be done and 
limiting of the amount of material 
is imperative. 


wise 


For more than a decade now colleges 
have been extending their curricula—not 
only adding new courses, but, because of 
the growth of thorough scholarship, pack- 
ing existent courses fuller. Now comes 
upon them the restriction of these packed 
courses to severe time limits. Such pro- 
cedure does not heed the most valuable 
ery of the day, that for intensive rather 
than, or as well as, extensive work. 

The semester course, if it remains a tele- 
scoped year course, as it now seems to be, 
will not help the reputation of cultural 
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rhese subjects well knows, 


time 


one 
strengthen- 
MERRIAM 


particularly 
HAROLD G 


IN CALIFORNIA, 


or THE NATION: 


of 


1861,” 


— your notice my 
ilifornia in 


Baker prevented 


for ¢ 
that Col 
ulifornia and Oregon) 


on ot ¢ 


in quoting from his 
of 


such 


Your 
is 
few 


paign 1860.” 


l one speech 
itions from that are 

is not relied 
even to 


Baker's 


nor 
Col 
ssion 


the Sece 


to as 


erred 
to that work 
is ample 
the danger 
is 


your 


ind 
book 

if he 
not 


Oregon 
if 


AnOWS 


California 
ed” in my 
anything about it 
should he 


not 


eration plain 


does 


to endeavor 


know anything 


to discredit 
eture 
KI 


JAH R. KENNEDY 


[Mr 
nia was 
1860, but 
the 


Kennedy's thesis is that Califor- 
the verge of in 
Col. Baker for 
had never 
evidence that 


on secession 
that 


Union I 


saved it 
come 
there 
in Califor- 
but 
not 


across 
any conclusive was 
real danger of secession 
Mr. Kennedy's 
as he did 
change my opinion. I therefore conclud- 
ed that he had exaggerated the danger. 
But do not like to be dogmatic, I 
gave the benefit of the doubt and 
“probably exaggerated.” Chapter 
headed in part as follows: “Se- 
propaganda defeated—Extraor- 
dinary meeting in San 
gon and California won for the Union.” 
Most of this chapter is devoted to a 
apeech of Col. Baker's in Francisco, 
It not much of it is quoted, but 
it ia described at some length, and much 
is made of its tremendous influence in 
the State, immediately following, 
the chapter closes with these words: “A 
Presidential election 
Lincoln had a plu- 


any 


nia I read book, 


such evidence presented 


as I 
him 
said 
ix is 
cession 


Francisco—Ore- 


San 


is true, 


and, 


later the 
occurred; Abraham 
rality of six hundred and fourteen in 
the State of California. Col. Baker had 
won the State for the party of freedom,” 
I supposed this to be the decisive event, 
for it little difficult to think of a 
State voting for Lincoln and then seced- 


few days 


is a 


ing from the Union, inasmuch as most) 


States which did secede did s0 
precisely because Lincoln was 
It is true that in chapter xi Mr. Ken- 
nedy has Col. Baker save California a 
second time by inducing Lincoln to send 
Gen. Sumner to replace Gen. Johnston 


in the Department of the Pacific. When 


of the 


elected. | 
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an author proves his thesis in a num- 


ber of ways, it is difficult for the re- 
viewer to know which one it will please 
nim to have particularly noticed.—THE 
REVIEWER. ] 





THE DYNAMITING AT LAWRENCE. 


To THE EDITOR or THE NATION: 

Srr: I note in your issue of September 
5 that, although you do not hold Mr. Wood 
guilty of the “plant” of dynamite at Law- 
rence, you do incline to the truth of the 
charge that the Amerivan Woolen Company 
is responsible therefor. Although it has 
not been privilege to investigate the 
evidence leading to the charge, I have had 
to live through another of W. D. Haywood's 
personally conducted” strikes. The simi- 
of the charges now preferred at 
Lawrence to those preferred against the 
mine owners at Telluride, Col., is so strik- 
ing that it raises an immediate presumption 
At least three men 

the owners 


my 


larity 


in my mind 
friendship 
citizens of this community 
away with during the trouble 


and their deaths charged 


of falsity 
mine 
were made 
labor here, 
to the mine own- 
this friend (7) of the work- 
ingman who is charging like crimes 
upon the president of the American Woolen 
In short, a community which has 
suffered a Mr. Hay- 
loath to put much credence in his 
charges. Coincidences oft repeated 
habits. 


professing to 


and 


ers by same 


now 


Company. 


visitation from 


once 
wood 18 
present 
to become 


are apt 


W. L. Hoaae. 


Telluride, Col., September 2 


A CORRECTION 


To THE Ep1itoR OF THE NATION: 

SIR In the account of Mr. Farnell’s pa- 
per before the fourth International Con- 
gress for the History of Religions (Nation, 
Hercules is a slip for Achilles. 
M. J., IR. 


October 3), 
Kindly make this correction. 


Philadelphia, October 4 





A PROPHET OF PROGRESS. 


To Tue Epitor or THE NATION: 

SIR I cannot forbear adding to the hi- 
larity of those not yet gulled by the Lord 
of Progress by quoting an “editorial sec- 
tion” of the New Thought magazine, the 
Nautilus, for September, headed: “This is 
Prophecy” : 

Roosevelt will be the next President. I 
say it calmly, coldly, the morning after. I 
have inside information—information from 
the spirit within—that Armageddon will be 
pulled off November 5, and that the people 
are getting ready to speak with the voice 
lof God for T. R. and Hiram Johnson, of 


California 
L. M. H. 


Madison, Wis., October ¢ 


COLERIDGE AND THE SUSQUEHANNA. 


To THe Epiror or Tue NATION: 

What suggested Coleridge and 
Southey their project of establishing a 
jcolony in America, and why did they 
| choose the banks of the Susquehanna as 
ite site? I am not aware that a satis- 
| factory angwer has ever been given to the 


SIR: to 


first of these questions, and delightful as 
the guess that they picked out the 
name “Susquehanna” because of its mu- 
sical sound, I feel that a weightier reason 
must have moved the young adventurers. 
They were very much in earnest, and were 
trying with all their might to be prac- 
tical men. 


is 


It seems to me probable that they had 
heard of a French settlement whose brief 
annals make one of the most romantic 
minor incidents in American history. 


As early as 1792, French émigrés, among 
were several nobles and high ec- 
clesiastics, sought refuge in Philadelphia 
from the dangers of the Revolution. They 
appear to have been guided thither by of- 
ficers of the royal army, who had served 
in America under Lafayette. In 1793, ne- 
gotiations were begun with Robert Morris 
and John Nicholson for the purchase of 
a vast tract of land in what is now Brad- 
ford County, Pa., and on April 1794, 
the Asylum Company was formed. Broad 
streets were laid out, and thirty dwelling 
houses, a church, and a theatre were erect- 
ed the banks of the Susquehanna, one 
hundred eighty miles northwest of 
Philadelphia, in an almost unbroken wil- 
derness. There is a tradition that the 
aristocrats who composed the colony hoped 
at one time to welcome exiled royalty 
and hatch a counter-revolution. But their 
little Coblentz was doomed to swift de- 
cay, and the Duke de la Rochefoucauld- 
Liancourt, who visited Asylum about two 
years after its estab‘ishment, found it 
already moribund. Its history is recorded 
in full in Mrs. Louise Welles Murray’s 
“The Story of Some French Refugees and 
Their Azilum,” 1903, and ably summarized 
in J. G. Rosengarten’s “French Colonists 
and Exiles in the United States,” 1907. 

Of course Coleridge and Southey may 
have heard of this colony in more than 
one way, but it is almost certain that they 
saw the following notice, which appeared 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for June, 1795, 
and it would be quite enough to inflame 
their imaginations: 

There is a colony established not far 
from the Susquehanna River, in America, 
by a class of wealthy Frenchmen, who 
formerly distinguished themselves in the 
Constituent Assembly of France, but were 
prudent enough to retire in time with their 
families and property; among these are 
Noailles, Talon, Blacon, Talleyrand, and 
others of the ci-devant Noblesse: they 
have relinquished their titles, and have 
domesticated here in the most social man- 
ner. Their little settlement is called 
French Town. The tavern is kept by an 
officer, who was formerly le Baron Beau- 
lieu! 


whom 


99 
“>. 


on 
and 


French Town was Asylum; the persons 
mentioned in the above notice, and several 
others once prominent in the church, the 
army, and the court of old France, were 
among its founders; their records in that 
capacity have been preserved. 

It is not unlikely that the removal of 
Dr, Priestley to Northumberland, Pa., al- 
so on the Susquehanna, imparted fresh 
glamour to the name. After 1791, when the 
Birmingham mob burned his house and de- 
stroyed his books, manuscripts, and in- 
struments, Priestley was, more than ever, 


lan object of enthusiastic admiration to 


progressive young men. And as a Uni- 
tarian preacher himself, Coleridge felt a 
more than common interest in Priestiey’s 
emigration and in the beautiful river over 
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whose waters this bright lamp of reason 
now cast his ray. 
GEORGE MCLEAN HARPER. 
Princeton University, September 29. 
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THREE BOOKS ON CHINA. 


The Chinese Revolution. By Arthur Jud- 
son Brown. New York: Student Vol- 
unteer Movement. 75 cents net. 


Where Half the World is Waking Up: 
The Old and the New in Japan, China, 
the Philippines, and India. By Clar- 
ence Hamilton Poe. New York: Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co. $1.25 net. 


Of these two books on Eastern Asiatic 
conditions the first might be described 
by the publishers’ well-worn adjective 
as “timely,” the second, in ordinary lan- 
guage as popular. A mere chance brings 
them both to our notice at the same 
moment, but the same chance suggests 
a comparison between the motives which 
attract different types of Americans to 
examine existing problems in the Far 
East. In the case of Dr. Brown, a sec- 
retary of the Presbyterian Board, the 
interest may fairly be called profession- 
al. An upturn in China involves enlarg- 
ed opportunities in the most important 
missionary field in the world, and the 
factors directing new intellectual cur- 
rents there are discussed with a view 
to stimulating supporters of missions to 
fresh efforts. Mr. Poe, editor of the 
Progressive Farmer of South Carolina, 
offers a series of articles, written orig- 
inally for his own paper, from which 
one may deduce the topics selected from 
the other side of the world which are 
calculated to interest the practical 
American. He has no propaganda to 
promote, no axe to grind. The problems 
presented by a tour in the East are 
fresh to him, and he measures them all 
by standards of material prosperity. He 
approves the work of missionaries be- 
cause they advance the comfort of their 
converts, but the soul of the Far East 
inspires in him no philosophical reflec- 
tions; his gospel is the gospel of eco- 
nomic improvement. 

“The Chinese Revolution” bears a 
title that is misleading if the reader ex- 
pects an account of the unheaval which 
is still advancing towards its uncertain 
end. The author has wisely refrained 
both from attempting the history of a 
revolution that is incomplete and from 
estimating the operation of forces which 
are still obscure. Some of his chapters 
are built upon his former book, “New 
Forces in Old China,” and others leave 
the impression of a rather hasty recast- 
ing of material which a Mission Board 
secretary has to keep constantly in read- 
iness for use in his office. But while 
this is equivalent to saying that Dr. | 
Brown’s volume must be put in the 
category of missionary literature, it docs | 





and value on this account. His sum- 
mary of essential facts in the series of 
events leading to the recent outbreak in 
China is readable and sufficiently in- 
forming to interpret for the ordinary 
student the detailed accounts of the rev- 
olution which may presently be expect- 
ed to appear. The supreme need of the 
near future, as the period of disruption 
drags on, is the constructive force which 
can remodel a new nation out of the 
welter of old material. Despite the an- 
tagonism of some Western critics who 
are destitute of religious faith them- 
selves, the importance of conveying to 
China at this critical juncture the vital 
energy of our Christian culture must 
appeal to observers whose vision is wide 
enough to look beyond the present im 
potence of that faith among many 
churches at home, It is not an argu 
ment for proselyting so much as for ad 
justing to the case an agency which 
Lecky called “the most powerful lever 
that has ever been applied to the af- 
fairs of men.” “Foreign missions,” ob- 
serves the author, “are not only a ques- 
tion of religion, but a problem of states- 
manship which is of concern for the 
whole world. As such it merits the 
sympathy and codéperation of every in- 
telligent and broad-minded man, Irre- 
spective of his religious affiliations.” 

Mr. Poe's description of economic and 
social conditions in modern Asia re- 
veals a shrewd and kindly observer 
whose comments exhibit little of that air 
of superiority which characterizes the 
writings of most white travellers in the 
East. He is impressed, as most Occi- 
dentals are, by the palpable poverty of 
Asiatic peoples as contrasted with the 
physical comfort generally obtaining in 
the West; “but when one comes to con- 
sider,” he adds, “only the sheer eco 
nomic causes of the difference between 
Oriental poverty and Occidental plenty, 
it seems to me impossible to escape the 
conviction already expressed and elab- 
orated that it is mainly a matter of 
tools and knowledge, education ard ma- 
chinery. In the Orient every man is 
producing as little as possible; in the 
Occident he is producing as much as 
possible. That is the case in a nutshell.” 
Whether the ultimate prosperity of a 
nation is entifely conditioned by the 
earning power and the spending power 
of its people is a question upon which 
the author does not venture to specu- 
late, but however conclusive his reason- 
ing may seem to most of his American 
readers, it is doubtful if the educated 
minds of the East will ever be filled 
with the supreme satisfaction which the 
economic ideal affords us there. There 
are plenty of Orientals who are as keen 
to be rich as we are, but there are also 
those among them who still refuse to 
believe that wealth is a necessary road 
to happiness. 

Mr. Poe has much to say that is in- 


not mean that it lacks general interest | 
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forming about the industries of Japan 
under its new factory system. On the 
whole, he thinks that her recent indus 
trial advance has been greatly exagger- 
ated, and that as wages increase and the 
standard of living improves, she will be 
unable to compete on a large scale with 
countries possessing greater natural re- 
sources. The labor supply is inadequate, 
less than half a million at present, out 
of a total population of fifty million, 
working in factories. Thus far, more- 
over, she has been handicapped for ef 
fective industrial growth by the ineffi 
ciency of her operatives—nearly two 
thirds of them 


women—and the at 
tempts of her government to stimulate 
industries by subsidies and special priv- 
ileges. “Whatever loss,” he concludes, 
“we may suffer by reason of Japan grad- 
ually supplanting us in certain cruder 
forms of production should be abun 
dantly compensated for in the better 
market for our own higher-grade goods 
that we shall find among a people of in 
creasing wealth and steadily advancing 
standards of living.” In China and In 
dia the author seems to have enjoyed 
fewer opportunities to inspect factory 
life: a comparison of which with what 
he saw in Japan would have been inter 
esting. The Chinese farmer, however, 
impressed him favorably as one who un 
derstood his work better than our own 
countrymen, in spite of his inadequate 
implements. In India, we learn, the 
total acreage under cultivation is very 
nearly that of the United States (250,- 
000,000), and it supplies almost exactly 
three times the population—no account, 
however, being taken of exports. The 
reader will be conscious of a little vex 
ation at the haphazard character of Mr. 
Poe's jottings, but they are seldom mis 
leading, and he has the ability to keep 
up interest to the end. , 


The Chinese at Home. or the Man of 
Tong and His Land jv J. Dyer Ball, 
I1.S.0., M.R.A.S. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell. $2. 


There seems always to be a demand 
among those generally called “intelli- 
gent readers” for the book that does 
not tell too much. Mr. Ball has attain- 
ed to a high degree of success in mak 
ing a book of this sort. His many writ 
ings on the life and language of China 
belong to the class of unlabored works 
which serve as introductions convenient 
to the beginner, but are resented a lit- 
tle by students. The author of “Things 
’ is never profound; his art lies 
in his simplicity and continence; he 
will not embarrass you with his learn- 
ing. A long life in China has made him 
familiar with the people who live there, 
their habits and points of view. His 
personal friends are mainly members 
of a community rather notorious for its 
ignorance of the inhabitants of a coun- 
try where they are only awaiting a 
chance to go home, and neighbors like 


Chinese’ 


3882 


these do not bother much about the re 
searches of real Sinologues. He is not 
without sympathy for the natives, yet, 
because he lives in Hongkong or 
of an official career in that col- 
ony in his attitude an aloof- 
ness from the Chinese curiously in con- 
trast to his intimate knowledge of their 
In country of the blind, the 
one-eyed man is king; it may be a sim- 
ple thing the scholarly de- 
mands of commercial Hongkong, but the 
seats of critical scholarship in “foreign” 
China have long since passed from the 
outh to Shanghai and Peking, and even 
life-long labors among 
much to be de- 


either 
because 


there is 


ways the 


to satisfy 


a reputation and 


the Cantonese may leave 


ired in one who speaks for the whole 
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While it is 
these limitations 
work 


arship, 


set forth 
author's 


necessary to 

three to the 
his insularity, his mediocre schol- 
lack of acquaintance 


and his 


with upper China, where they do things 


differently —he has excellent qualities. 
statements are always trustworthy, 
rarely to be said of a book 
China; style is 
easy to read, and his range of topics 
embraces most of the subjects that one 


tiis 
and this is 


his discursive 


ibout 


cares to know about in an exotic land, 
though there are points upon which the 
like hear 


flower 


would always to 
The 


have 


specialist 
further 

told, 
appeared 


famous boats, we 


almost entirely dis- 


River, 


are now 


from Canton owing to 
typhoons and the depredations of river 
but nothing is said of the dread 
ful of prostitution that 
has replaced them The student of 
sociology desires to know why this evil 
hould in the of foreign 
establishments in Shanghai and Hong 
does, threatening the mid- 
of China with a vicious prac 
the opium habit 
But learn no 
“The at 


thieves 


increase open 


follow wake 
kong, as it 
dle ‘ la i's 
tiee likely to 


harmful re sults 


surpass 
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thing of this from Chinese 
Llome 

Perhaps the most successful chapters 
ot Mr. Ball's book on the 
popular of mod 
China. Most Europeans know that 
a country of many dialects, but few 
half a dozen of 
languages as differ 
Dutch, that the 


numerous as to 


are those 


speech and literature 
ern 
it is 
least 


that at 


dialects 


realize 
these are 


ent as English and or 


are 8O 
or four, sometimes, for one 
city The socalled Mandarin is 
not the claresical tongue, but a quite 
modern dialect of the capital city adopt 
by the higher officials of 
lingua franca for the conduct of public 
in which, interpret 
ers have to be employed when the com- 
mon people of the provincial towns are 
involved. Of the literary capacities of 
the written language the author has a 


local patols 


allow thre 


large 


ed as a sort 


business however, 


high opinion 


the hande of an accomplished writer 
Chinese language is capable of a 
pictureaqueness and vigor such 
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less ideographic in its mode of writing, | ness, he is paving the way for trouble 


unless by means of wordy paraphrases. 
Each character in its (often numergus) com- 
ponent parts carries a wealth of imagery 
to the sense, and whole series of metaphors 
are embodied in a single epithet. 
guage of this kind lends itself especially 
to the description of the scenery, and the 


most superficial analysis of Chinese poetry | 


reveals the fact that the productions which 
are most applauded in this branch of lit- 
simply of elaborate word- 
painting, beauty resides rather in 
the medium of expression than in the au- 
thor’s thought. Hence it happens that when 
odes, renowned for centuries among Chinese 
readers, are transposed into the naked lan- 
Europe, it is found that their 
vanished, the petals of a 
flower are dropped from the insignificant 
and sober-colored fruit. 


erature consist 
whose 


guages of 


charm has as 


An effective and picturesque feature 
of the book is its series of six Chinese 
drawings of common street types admir- 
ably reproduced in color. 


CURRENT FICTION. 


By 
New 


Martha Gilbert 
York: Duf- 


The Sin of Angels. 
Dickinson Bianchi. 
field & Co. 


The novels of this writer do not lack 
cleverness, and her work has shown 
steady gain in substance. But a certain 
hectic quality persists. Her earlier stor- 
ies were set abroad, and her interpreta- 

of European society was marked 
that not unfamiliar self-conscious- 
ness of the reformed New Englander. 
Here, after the outset, the scene is laid 
America, and the problem involved 
or is supposed to be, peculiarly an 
American problem. 

The “sin of angels” is, of course, am- 
bition; and the American male who 
neglects everything else, including his 
wife, for the sake of getting to the top, 
is the chief figure. That the wife des- 
tined to be the victim of pride is not 
the American female, gives a touch of 
novelty to the present handling of a not 


tion 
by 


in 


18, 


very novel theme. 

Raleigh Payne determines to become 
a leader of men, not for the service he 
may be able to do, but for his own pri- 
vate glory value money 
for its own sake, but as a means to his 
end, and makes it incidentally, and 
with his left hand, after*the fashion of 
young men in books. Early in his ca- 
reer, he arranges an alliance with a 
nice American girl, whose position he 
thinks will help him, and throws her 
over without compunction when a bet- 
ter matrimonial chance presents Itself. 
The voung Austrian countess whom he 
marries is vouchsafed him by reason of 
a family seandal, not concerning her- 
self, which makes her ineligible in 
higher quarters. She is a beautiful and 
high-spirited girl, not really in love 
with him; and when he plants her in 


He does not 


virtual solitude on his country estate own 
lanxuage |in America, and goes about his busi. | ations of Priscilla. But the things that 
‘ 


| which any novelist or dramatist could 


have warned him of. She herself 


“warns him, but nothing can touch his 


|fatuity and self-absorption. 
A lan-| 
|rives in due course—and with him, to 


A lover ar- 


speak grossly, the reader’s chief cause 
of complaint. For he is a finicking bore 
of a lover. 


Eve Triumphant. From the French of 
Pierre de Coulevain. By Alys Hallard. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


This was the first novel of note by 
the brilliant Frenchwoman who signs 
herself “Pierre de Coulevain.” It was 
crowned by the French Academy, and 
appeared in English ten years ago. The 
success of her later stories in transla- 
tion has led to this new issue. The fact 
that the heroine is American, and much 
of the action takes place in New York, 
offers a natural purchase upon the in- 
terest of an American audience. The 
story presents the everlasting problem 
of a woman’s struggle between loyalty 
to a husband and passion for a lover. 


Priscilla’s Spies. By G. A. Birmingham, 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 


We have been wishing for another 
story from Mr. Birmingham as sponta- 
neously diverting as “Spanish Gold,” 
and here it is. The setting is the same, 
that Irish coast village (under what- 
ever name) which the story-teller knows 
and loves so well. Mischief is in the 
air from the rise of the curtain. The 
leading lady (she cannot by any stretch 
of fancy pass for the ingenue) is the 
fifteen-year-old daughter of a Sir Lucius 
Lentaigne, whose ancestors settled in 
Ireland for the sake of religious free- 
dom. To her comes as guest for the 
holidays a cousin, Frank Mannix. He 
is two years older than she, and fresh 
from leadership in an English school, 
but it very quickly appears that the 


‘condescension is not to be on his side. 


Priscilla calmly takes possession of him 
from the start, and in the adventures 
which follow he never emerges from a 
subordinate réle. But any rdéle at all 
in connection with Priscilla is a boon, 
as the boy has sense enough to see. 
Priscilla’s favorite playground is Rosna- 
cree Bay, and the fortune of the mo- 
ment has furnished it with the mater- 
ials of romantic adventure. For some 
days a strange pair have been explor- 
ing the bay in a small sailboat. Pris- 
cilla puts forward the theory that they 


‘are German spies,and persuades young 


Mannix that they must be tracked down 
The incidents that follow involve the 


| presence of the head of the English War 
| Office, and a whimsical lady from the 
| British Museum. 
are a group of genial and rascally Irish 

| peasants, who have a little affair of their 


In the background 


in hand which complicates the oper- 
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happen are of minor consequence: what 
matters is the personality and the 
inimitable chatter of Priscilla—part 
naughty child, part budding maiden, 
half-flower and half-insect, and alto- 
gether human. 


The Lovers: A Romance. By Eden Phill- 
potts. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 
By his sub-title Mr. Phillpotts warns 

us that we are to have something a lit- 
tle different from his usual commodity. 
In fact, this is an historical romance, 
no less. The time is that of the Ameri 
can Revolution, and the action is con- 
nected with the experiences of some 
American prisoners of war in England. 
Our business is chiefly with two of 
them, a naval officer and one of his 
men, who escape with the aid of two 
British maidens of appropriate degrees, 
and marry them when the war is over. 
Mr. Phillpotts is not much more suc- 
cessful than his fellow-countrymen are 
wont to be in the attempt to employ 
Yankee speech. His Benjamin Gun of 
Vermont speaks the tongue of Dart- 
moor for the most part, though he now 
and then remembers to say “gal,”: or 
“varmint,” or “derned.” Dartmoor is 
the scene: a pair of highwaymen, masks 
and all, do their best to enliven it. But 
the one indubitably human and genuine 
person in the story belongs to that long 
line of innkeepers which Mr. Phillpotts 
has established so firmly in our mem- 
ories. 


Eve. By Maarten Maartens. New York: 

E. P. Dutton & Co. 

This writer’s fiction has always the 
air of being the clever work of a begin- 
ner from whom a good deal ought to 
be expected. One keeps hoping that its 
exuberance and conscious brilliancy will 
give way to poise, and that its sub- 
stance, by some trifling chemical 
change, will become rich and firm where 
now it is tenuous and volatile. But no 
such changes have really come about 
thus far. This story, like all its prede 
cessors, is of a quality which might 
have been interesting in the work of 
a tyro, but is not quite worthy of an 
experienced workman. 

Eva Melissant is the daughter of a 
sybaritic pair who in the retired lux- 
ury of their Dutch estate have contriv- 
ec to live through twenty years of mar- 


ried life without a blur on the mirror | 


of their content. They have brought 
up their children to be happy as the 
only sure duty in life. Eva marries a 
man considerably older than herself, 
and of very different upbringing; a 
burgomaster who takes himself serious- 
ly and has political ambitions. Anoth- 
er man and another woman make their 
appearance, too late for the ill-matched 
pair. It is Eva who gives way to temp- 


tation, and who has to pay the penalty. 


The old domestic. drama, which no 
amount of handling can exhaust of 





lits possibilities, ought to be handled | 
|} with some degree of freshness and some 
|Kkind of force, if at all. The Eva of this 


rendering is appealing, pathetic, in her 
way, but tragic only in the cheaper sense 
of the word. “Maarten Maartens” is a 
skilful artificer of situation and of 
“bright” dialogue, but he 
never quite does a big thing. 


somehow 


FRANCIS BARBER 


Johnsonian Gleanings. By Aleyn Lyell 
Reade. Part II, Francis Barber, the 
Doctor’s Negro Servant. Privately 
printed at the Arden Press, London 
This second volume of Mr. Reade’s 

“Gleanings” appears on better pape 

and in better form than the first, al 

though only the same number of copies 

(350) is printed. A third part is prom 

ised, dealing with Johnson's boyhood; 

it ought to be by all odds the most in 
teresting result of the author's devout 
and all-embracing research in the ob 
scurer fields of Johnsonian knowledge. 

This is not meant to imply that the 
present publication is without interest. 

Francis Barber, himself, may be an ut- 

terly insignificant character, about 

whom, after all Mr. Reade’s investiga 
tion, we know very little, but that little 
shows the great Doctor in his most 
amiable, not to say sentimental, mood. 

For thirty years Johnson “watched over 

the welfare of his humble negro ser- 

vant,” sending the lad to school, and 
afterwards himself reading the Greek 

Testament and praying with the man. 

Mrs. Piozzi relates that when the cat 

Hodge got so old that it had to be fed 

on oysters, Johnson used to go out and 

buy them himself. According to Mrs. 

Piozzi he did this in order “that Francis 

the Black’s delicacy might not be hurt 

at seeing himself employed for the con- 
venience of a quadruped.” Miss Cor- 
nelia Knight, however, gives a slightly 
different color to the act by connect- 
ing it with Johnson’s strong sense of 
subordination as the basis of society. 


\“The ideas of Johnson on social order 


were carried so far,” she wrote, “that 
when he wanted to send for his fa- 
vorite cat he would not order his ser- 
vant, who was a negro, to procure it, 
saying that it was not good to employ 
human beings in the service of animals; 
he therefore went himself on the er- 
rand.” 

Mr. Reade entertains the common pre- 
judice against Hawkins, and is blind to 
that biographer’s common sense and oth- 
er merits. “Hawkins,” he says, “esti- 
mated the value of the bequest to Frank 
in one place at ‘full fifteen thousand 
pounds,’ and in another at ‘little short 
of £1500.’ Essentially mean in his judg- 
ments, and with a strong apparent bias 
against Frank, he would admit no merit 
to Johnson for his generosity, and no 
qualities in the servant to deserve it.” 
Now, Hawkins, as Dr. Johnson's execu- 
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tor, may not have shown himself as very 
generous or scrupulously honorable, but 
his judgment in this particular seems 
to us eminently right, and it is a pleas- 
ure to vindicate against his detractors, 
led by Boswell, the author of a biog 
raphy of a value as eminent as it is 
neglected. Hawkins observes: 


———— 





How much soever I approve of this prac 
tice of rewarding the fidelit servants 
I cannot but think that, in testamentary 
dispositions in their favor, some discré 
tion ought to be xercised and that n 

arce any instance they are to be pref 


ed to those who are allied to the testator 


ther in blood or by affinity. O! ther 
is servant, a judg t iy t f 
what I shall } aft ha i 
> say of hi 
j we need not depend on Hawkins 
for the life of Barber after his master's 
death and for the evil effects of this 


ertainly out of all proportion 

the testator’s means. Mr. Reade himself 
tells the story, though he does not apply 
the moral farber retired with his 
white wife and children to Lichfield 
There, according to the biographer of 
his son, they “were improvident, strove 
to make a figure in the world, lived 
above their means, and dissipated thef¥ 
property.” The end was poverty and 
helplessness. So much of what is told 
of Dr. Johnson presents him as harsh 
and overbearing, that we may welcome 
any further knowledge of his softer 
side. His sentiment towards Francis 
Barber may have led him into an error 
of judgment, but it is an error that 
brings us nearer to the heart of the 
great Dictator. 

Mr. Reade completes his narrative 
with an account of Barber’s son Sam 
uel, who became a respected Methodist 
preacher in Staffordshire. At present 
a descendant of Francis is working in 
the potteries at Burslem. 


The Erchequer in the Twelfth Century 
By Reginald L. Poole, M.A., LL.D. 
New York: Henry Frowde (Claren- 
don Press). 


The delightful and valuable twelfth 
century essay known as the “Dialogue 
of the Exchequer” has received many 
learned and interesting commentaries 
from the time of the first edition by 
Madox in 1711 down to the new Oxford 
Edition of 1902; but none, we venture 
to think, is more learned and certain- 
ly none more interesting than the com- 
mentary which Mr. Poole chose to give 
as the substance of his Ford Lectures at 
Oxford in 1911. After discussing the 
authorship of the Dialogue and survey 
ing the literature of the subject, he ex 
plains in detail the methods of receiv 
ing, reckoning, and paying out moneys 
at the royal English Treasury in the 
days of Henry II. 

The decimal system of reckoning, in- 
troduced at the Exthequer shortly be- 
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fore the composition of the Dialogue, was 
carried out by the use of counters mov- 
ed about on a large table which was 
marked off in columns like an abacus. 
Its introduction is remarkable when one 
members that English traditions ran 
on decimal but on duodecimal 

the pound weighed twelve ounces 
contained 240 pennies; land was 
mated by the hide-unit of 120 acres; 
the arithmetic table ran up not to a 
hun ed, but to hundtwelftig. This revo 
lutionary change from a system based 
on twelve and six-score to one based on 
tens and hundreds could not have come 
it must have been definite 

by some one. Mr. Poole, 

knowiedge of Arab history and 

vith some iggestions from Professor 
Hiaskins’s studies on Norman Sicily, in 
geniously links many evidences to show 
that the inventor was none other than 
one Adelard of Bath. 
decimal system was introduced we do 


In saying that the 


not mean to say that men used nine 
digits and a zero. The advantage of 
ising zero had been explained early in 
the ninth century in a treatise by an 
Arab mathematician named Al Khu 
warezmi; his system, known from his 
name as Algorism, was not, however, 
familiar in Europe until his treatise was 
translated into Latin more than three 
centuries later. 

Accounts in the Exchequer were cut 
on wooden tallies; but students have al- 
ways had difficulty in bringing the de 
scription in the Dialogue of the way 
tallies were cut at the Exchequer into 
agreement with such specimen tallies 
as are preserved; the reason is that 
none of the specimens which have been 
tudied have been Exchequer tallies. 
Those. for instance, which are figured 
in the first volume of the Pipe Roll So- 
clety and wrongly referred to by the edi 
tors as Exchequer tallies, really had no 
thing to do with the Exchequer; they 

illies between the reeve of a manor 
tenants All the Exchequer tal- 
vhich were kept under the Houses 

Parliament were destroyed in 1834 
when the careless janitor who was burn 
ing up old tallies heated the flues so 
hot that he Incidentally burned up the 
Houses of Parliament Very recently, 
however, a bag of true Exchequer tal 
lies was found in a chapel of Westmin 
ter Abbey, and they confirm in a re- 
markable way the accuracy of the de 
tails set forth in the Dialogue. 

The English Exchequer has left its 
imprint on the English language, not 
only In such evident words as “cheque” 
and “tally.” but also in “stocks,” In the 
onse of stocks and bonds If one lent 
money to the Bank of England down to 
a hundred years ago, tallies were cut 
for the amount as they were cut at the 
Exchequer in the time of the Crusades: 
the Bank kept the “foil” and the lender 
received the “stock”; you thus held 
“bank-stock.” Incidentally, Mr. Poole 
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shows that “sterling” is not derived 


from the Hanseatic “Easterlings,” as 
has been wrongly asserted by antiquar- 
ians since the time of Queen Elizabeth; 
esterlin or sterlingus, meaning an Eng- 
lish silver penny as distinct from vari- 
ous French pennies, is found in Norman 
manuscripts as early as 1100 a. D.; a 
pound of sterlings, meaning a pound’s 
weight of 240 pennies, became shorten- 
ed into the “pound sterling”; and to 
this day sterling has the specific mean- 
ing of English as opposed to other cur- 
rency; one does not speak of a franc 
sterling or a dollar sterling. 

Mr. Poole’s chief authority, of course, 
is the Dialogue itself, and from this he 
often quotes a page or more at a time 
(with freedom in translation and some 
condensation); but he has also scrutin- 
ized the Pipe Rolls and other financial 
records with a zeal and care which ena- 
bled him to set right more than one 
error of the editors of the Pipe Rolls, 
and which encouraged him to drop many 
valuable suggestions to students who 
wish to work with financial manuscripts 
in the English Public Record Office. 





Uy Life Story. By Emily, Shareefa of 

Wazan. Edited by S. L. Bensusan, with 

a Preface by R. B. Cunninghame Gra- 

ham. New York: Longmans, Green 

& Co. $3.50 net. 

For long the gossip in the European 
colonies in Morocco was busy over the 
story of the English wife of the Shareef 
of Wazan, and over the adventures of 
her two sons. The situation was curi- 
ous enough. This was not a case of a 
voman of rank hiding her tarnished 
reputation in the desert, or of one of no 
rank at all achieving a _ position of 
which she could otherwise never have 
dreamt But a young girl of good edu- 
cation and technically a lady went, in 
her marriage choice, voluntarily out- 
side of her race and religion. And the 
Shareef, on his side, was not simply of 
the blood of the Prophet, as the title 
would mean elsewhere in Moslem lands, 
but he was of the ciosest lineal descent 

more so than the reigning house— 
and held in the eyes of the people an 
hereditary sainthood which enabled him 
to work miracles and be a source of di- 
rect and concrete blessings from Allah 
on all his environment. And as this 
dignity passed down to his sons, so it 
gave a unique position to the mother of 
his sons, his English wife. She became, 
and still remains even more since his 
death, a quasi-sacred personage. 

A career and a situation so unique— 
stranger even than that of the sergeant 
of the Black Watch who became gover- 
nor of the sacred cities of Mecca and 


Medina—have in them human interest | 
|woman’s side of life, many of its de- 


|tails are unregistered elsewhere. The 


of the highest, and it is as a human 
document that this book is strong. The 


| come except by birth—is a woman of 


tact, character, and thoroughly domes- 
tic instincts—the home-making, English 
type. In many ways she recalls Lady 
Burton, though she shows neither Lady 
Burton's eccentricity nor her dash of 
original genius. And her problem was 
much the same. It was that of holding 
an essentially undomesticated and Ish- 
maelitish husband by sheer dint and 
weight of character. Softness and at- 
traction, too, there had to be, but these 
in the long run would have availed lit- 
tle. Lady Burton carried her task 
through successfully to the end; Rich- 
ard Burton had thrown Venus in the 
lottery of life and found the helpmate 
exactly corresponding to him. It may 
be doubted if this could have been pos- 
sible for the Shareef of Wazan, whose 
problem was even more complicated and 
proved in the end too hard for his Eng- 
lish wife. Foreigners in Morocco sum- 
med it all as “drink”; it may be that 
the Shareefa’s own guess of slow pois- 
oning was correct. Much evidently hap- 
pened of which her book tells us no- 
thing; the blue-pencilling of the edi- 
tor has confessedly been stringent. 
Much also happened which she admits 
frankly that she did not understand. 
With more of the instinct of the stu- 
dent she would have understood more. 
But in that case she would have been 
a quite different woman and would prob- 
ably have failed of the success which 
she did achieve. And that success was 
really great. We leave her at the end 
securely seated among sons and daugh- 
ters-in-law and grandchildren, the ke- 
beera, or great lady, of an ordered Mo- 
roccan household. If her husband fail- 
ed her and then died, her sons rise up 
and call her blessed. And again and 
again she reiterates in her book that 
she in no way repents of the choice of 
her youth. 

With the work of the editor it is not 
easy to be patient. Apparently, besides 
the blue-pencilling, his contribution is a 
single note on page 177, and it is wrong. 
A multitude of Arabic words and names, 
distorted by ignorance of spelling and 
by the eccentricities of the Moorish pro- 
nunciation, are left uncorrected and un- 
identified. The work which De Goeje 
did in his glossary to Doughty’s “Arabia 
Deserta” was emphatically called for 
here. As it is, the future Dozy, when 


ihe writes a new Supplément, has his 


work cut out for him. For though this 
book is primarily and principally a hu- 
man document, it is also, though often 
most exasperatingly, a contribution to 
our knowledge of Moorish life. It cov- 
ers not only present-day customs, but 
also a large amount of folk-lore, and 
as it, of necessity, goes deeply into the 


Shareefa—to give her the title which ‘chapters and appendices on sayings and 
she evidently universally received,| superstitions; on folk-medicine, cook- 
though it is not easy to see how it could|ery, and the table generally; on mar- 
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riage, birth, and death ceremonies; and 
on life in the town and in the desert 
deserve, and from the queerness of the 
Arabic spelling will require, most care- 
ful reading. “Taking sanctuary” among 
the Moors is illustrated throughout the 
whole book and has an appendix to it- 
self. Another appendix on _ divorce 
throws much light on local custom, but 
must be read in relationship to the 
Malikite school of canon law. Other- 
wise it will mislead. Twice (pp. 86, 140) 
the Shareefa saw a “haunting ghost,” 
and her experiences were in striking ac- 
cord with the “true ghost-story” as op- 


posed to the ghost of literature. Moor-' 


ish saints, too, had dreams about her, 
and these are precisely of the class 
translated by Weir in his “Saints of 
Morocco.” Cunninghame Graham's pref- 
ace is negligible. 


“Mezzo Secolo di Storia Italiana (1861- 

1910): Sommario. R. De Cesare, Citta 

li Castello: Lapi. Lire 2. 

fhis epitome, which in the space of 
about 100 pages embraces the chief 
events in recent Italian history, was 
prepared by Senator De Cesare for the 
volume which the Academy of the Lincei 
issued to commemorate the semi-centen- 
nial of the national government. Sena- 
tor De Cesare tells the story with his 
usual fluency. Having lived through 
the period he describes, and known 
many of the actors, he has at his com- 
mand much information that does not 
exist in print His views are often 
really those of the man on the inside. 

Two qualities strike the reader of 
this summary: its fairness, and the skill 
with which the proper perspective is 
kept. The author’s judgments, even on 
pwliticians with whom he has no sym- 
pathy, are never venomous. He honest- 
ly endeavors to record the contribution 
which each man or party made to the 
national welfare. Only for Persano, who 
lost the battle of Lissa, and Baratieri, 
who was responsible for the Italian dis- 
aster in Eritrea, has he no extenuation. 
Among the ministers, he criticises Nico 
tera most severely. 

In so brief a compendium, however. 
it is the rightness of the general narra- 
tive, rather than individual verdicts, 
that determine its value; and this ws 
find throughout. Senator De Cesare does 
not gloss over any of the failures or 
stains; but he does take care to indi- 
cate the immense difficulties which be- 
set his country down to a few years ago 

In addition to the political history, 
Senator De Cesare summarizes in sepa 
rate sections the evolution of legisla 
tion and of commercial relations, and 
the conflict of labor and capital. Valu- 
able tables of 47 ministries—from Ca- 
vour to Luzzatti—complete the sm- 
mary. Half-tone portraits illustrate it. 
The book might well be translated into 
English, especially for the American pub- 





lic, which needs to be better informed 
about the people with whom our rela- 
tions are constantly increasing. 


Miss Mary Greer Conklin holds a brief 
for good talk in a book which Funk & 
Wagnalls promise shortly Conversation 
What to Say and How to Say It 

Joseph A. Altsheler 


on the subject of the Tex 


trilogy 





pleton with the title “7 
October 15 is set by tl Century Con 

pany for the date of issue of Willlam C 

Redfield’s “The New Industrial Day.” 


Edward F. Croker, for twelve years head 


of the New York Fire D rtment, has 
written a book on “F Ps ntio It 
will come next week [ro the press of 


Dodd, Mead & Co, 


A. C. McClurg & Co. are bringing out 


“The Illumined Life a ort manual of 
living based on the lines of New Thought. 

The recently discovered Od: of Solomon 
are said by Dr Edwin A Abbott to 
furnish the missing link between the re- 
ligious poetry of the Jews and the Chris- 
tians. The matter is discussed by Dr. Ab 
bott in his forthcoming book Light on the 


Gospel from an Ancient Poet” (Cambridge 
University Press; Putnam) 

“An Experiment in Industrial Organiza- 
tion,”” being a treatise on fa ry methods 
has the sound of an American publication 
but it is written by an nglishman, Edward 
Cadbury. It will soon be issued by Messrs. 


Longmans 


Frederic Harrison i about to publish 
through Macmillan, a ynpanion volume te 
his “Choice of Books.’ It will bear the 
title “Among My Books Centenaries, Re 


views, Memoirs.” 


A new edition is annou! l the i 
house of a work which first a; ired forty 
year izo, Lord Fitzmaurice’s “Life of Wil 
liar Earl of Shelburt ifterward First 
Marquess of Lansdowne, with I xtracts from 
his Papers and Correspondence.” The work 
in its present form is said to yntain 


portant additions 


Houghton Mifflin Co. pro s for Satur 
day ‘A Picked Compar a romance of 
the Pacific Slope, by Mary Hallock Foot: 
“The Provincial American,” by Meredith 
Nicholson; “Their City Christma by At 
bie Farwell Brown; ‘A Doctor's Table 
Talk,” by Dr. James G. Mumford; “A Histo- 
ry of the Presidency from 1897 to 1909 by 
Edward Stanwood: “The Castle of Zion,” th: 
story of the Old Testament fri David to 
Job, by George Hodges Merchant Ventur 
ers of Old Salem,” by Robert E. Peabody 
“New Light on the Old Truth,” essays on 
religious topics, by Charles A. Dinsmore; 
“The Path of the Conquistadores,” by Lin 
don Bates, jr., and “Charles Eliot Norton 
Two Addresses,” by Edward W. Emerson 
and William F. Harris 


Bliss Carman has a new book for autumn 
publication, “Echoes from Vagabondia” 
(Small, Maynard). 


| Mrs. Frances Berkeley Young's new book, 
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“Mary Sidney, Countess of Pembroke,” is 
about to be issued by David Nutt 





Among the books soon to be put forth by 
Longmans, Green & (Co. are the following 
‘The Girlhood of Queen Victoria: Extracts 
from the Private Diary of Her Majesty fr 
her 13th year (1832) till her Marriasg in 


1840,” edited with an introduction by Vis 
count Esher; “Miriam Lu a novel t 
Canon P. A. Sheehan: “Railroads by W 
liam Z. Ripley; Essays in Ay 
by Canon George William Douglas, and 
Story of the Discontented Little Elepl 
told in pictures and rhy t E. Ss 
The d and for t I nall | 
vorlid s asing rf i t! 
st \ k of Sept ber 
weighing nearly tw t ‘ t 
r London by t I i I X 
Bible S ty to ni 1 diff pla 
rhe translation were n twenty-five lif 
ferent language 
rhe t id o yndar lu } 
ind is indicated in t t I t 
the Oxford and Cambrids Schoo Exa 
ination Board The subject which t 
n } t of } i] t ' 
entary itl it ra 
su ts b iz his Ir | _ 
tur knowledge t 
tio gained I l rr 
ed } thr } } } ) 
l G i l than an t 
whil nD i it for j t 
and Greet ye! s tl t 
is ir ‘ 
giris i i} 
proportic g1 
the bo 
rT} 1 " Hi 1.) f 
Northern Luzor to wt th A of 
the National Geographic Magazine for 8 
t ber de ot | i | il f 
bution to ethnolog I ! been 
llected during el in il ft ; into 
gion | th i } Dea ( Wor 
r retar of tl I rior f tl I 
Is nd I il t ! i r 
irka for tl I ! j ir 
li i tl most pri t lition Oth 
t Iwell in attract 4 bullt 
and are “excellent hydraulil« engineers.” 
The Ifugao construct irrigatiot litehe 
running for miles a 7 4 l S i ] 
ular mountainside and irvellou r 
terraces which hav retaining va ten 
to fort feet height I irth ji fer 
tilized, and the crop is often tremendou 
rh Bontoc Igorots have forest laws for- 


bidding the felling of trees until they have 
reached a large size, and young tree are 
Head-hunting is becor 
ing rare, though with some tribes it is ex 
sively difficult to suppress, becaus it 


is intimately connected with their religiou 


planted by them 


beliefs The admirable illustrations con 


sist of the reproduction of 102 photographs 
taken by the author and the official pho- 
tographe r of the Government 


Lippincott has brought out a go« 


of “Lorna Doone in a single sl 
ume, with illustrations from the Exmoor 
country 

The Story of Old Fort Dearborn” (M« 
lurg), by J. S. Curry, has much loca! in 
terest as a clear and detailed account of 
an episode in the history of Chicago. Mor 
than this, the episode is typical It has 
been repeated substantially many times, the 
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Sonnenschein's “The Best 
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years 


of W. 8 
(Putnam) 
after 
of 
promised for 


Part 
Hooks” 
follows 
rhe this work in a third 
volume is the immediate fu- 
ture hie ie virtually the sixth edition of 
a monumental contribution to bibliography 
The title may 
misinterpretation in these 
collections 


1} 


has now appeared 


part 1 a lapse of two 


completion 


which fireat appeared in 1887 
uble t to 
condensed of 
books put forth for popular 
on The first edition listed 
rhe present edition will con 
five thou 
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be all 
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measure. The 
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and Geography and Travel 
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Education. 
cated by the 3,500 titles enumerated under 
Law, 4,000 titles under Political Economy, 
and 2,500 under Education. Not the least 
value of the book is to be found in its intel- 
ligent and painstaking scheme of topical 
classification. Numerous well-chosen divi- 
make it of service 
as a guide to systematic courses of reading 
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English work, 
greatest detail 
but American 
from being neglected 


haracterization 
group 
with 


deals in 


h Empire, authors 


far 


the edition 
of 


Gonzalo 


on our table 
1 enl 


hundre 


irgec more 

ctionary 
sas” fre- 
good many 
of the 


Espafiola 


erly 
ia 
Don Cecilio 


isti has re- 


it 
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t Golden 
" He 
protective but a 
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Age 
Zoes on to 
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that 
with 
arts 
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be 
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authors 


a cordon of ge 
imported, 
of the 


correct 


foreign words should 


the result that modern 


Span- 
as Victor 


and are lacking 


sciences 


ish writers, and such 


Hugo cannot be adequately translated 


case with the Span- 
con- 


the 


countries 


Still is this 


ish-Americ 


more 


an where new 


ditions objects represented in 
daily in literature are 
recognized even in the twelfth edition of 
Dr. Pic6én-Febres 
Venezolaniamos, but also 


and new 


speech and popular 
not 
the 


Academy Dictionary 


includes not only 
many words used in Bolivia, in Costa Rica, 
Peru All sorts of subjects 
his book. One may here 
the little rodent known as acure 
(a creature “timid and sufficiently pro- 
lific’) is known the Cubans as curiel, 
to the people of the Venezuelan Andes and 
Hayti as curi and—perhaps—to the Peru- 
(plural Occasionally 
little fun at what he 
calls la Egcelentisima Setiora Academia 
Espanola. He takes example of the worthy 
Dr Samuel Johnson and allows his person- 
ality forth in a naive and amus- 
ing but the book contains a vast 
amount of curious information, and it can- 
not fail use to those who read 
“Fidelia” and other novels of Venezuelan 
life. It is clearly printed on opaque paper. 
A final Don Mariano 


in Chili, and in 
discussed in 


learn that 


are 


to 


vians as cui cuyes). 


the author pokes a 


to shine 


manner, 


to be of 


note informs us that 


Poncela has been working for many years, | 


“with the greatest care, perseverance, and 
(atencion, perseverancia y laborio- 
“Diccionario Hispano-Ameri- 
to include the modifications 


labor” 
sidad) 
cano.” 
the 
the 


from 


on 
It 


a 
is 
in 
to the varieties arising 
the Spanish possession of American 
and Philippine It is published 


at Curazao by Bethencourt 6 Hijos 


present, with 


territories 


just 
entitled 
" which, In 


The publishers have also 


brought 


faIne 


out 500-page volume, 


Critico 


Aa 


“Teatro Venezolano, 


spite of its title, has nothing to do with the | 


drama, but ia a compilatiog of articles and 


! 
The scope of the work is indi- 


language from the earliest times up | 
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letters referring now with eulogy and 
again with all manner of abuse to the va- 
rious writings of Gonzalo Picén-Febres, 
Doctor en Ciencias Politicas, Individuo 
Correspondiente Extranjero de la Real 
Academia Espafiola y de Ndamero (electo) 
de la Venezolana. Dr. Picén-Febres mod- 
estly accepts the praise (which certainly 
might turn the head of a lesser light), but 
shows himself a valiant fighter when he 
attacked, and still more when it seems 
necessary for him to defend his country 
from misunderstanding, from neglect, from 
wanton He is the author of nearly 
1 score of volumes—novels, poems, critical 
public discourses, and historical 
writings. What than anything else 
irouses his righteous wrath is the almost 

nplete America 
throughout the 


he 
is 


abuse. 


essays, 
more 
ignorance of Spanish 
United States. 


with brutal! 
ill-founded 
all needs to 
“the character 
impudent rude- 


Dr. Pic6én-Febres charges us 


egotism, excessive pride, and 


and declares that one 


observe 


nity, 
carefully 
as precipice, the 
the extravagant 
vicious inclination for material pleas- 
res, and the lack of true elevation, found 
in the larger part of the North American 
people, to realize that there is ‘more noise 
than nuts’ el ruido in 
its boasted civilization, that its lauded cul- 
is in considerable measure a big lie, 
much a lie as the ‘doctrine of Monroe,’ 
and that the skyscrapers, the electric light 
of Edison, the machines, the peddler-press 
ull of advertisements and of nothing, the 
ridiculous baseball, the innumerable thea- 
tres devoted to boresome absurdities, and 
the brutal athletics devoid of grace and 
of gallantry—a grotesque and barbarous 
caricature of that glorious system of gym- 
nastics which could triumph with superb 
stateliness in the Olympic games of Athens 
neither are nor can be the exact and 
adequate elements fitted solidly to consti- 
tute the true greatness of a country.” 


He acknowledges that the United States 
possesses “men profoundly illustrious and 
learned, of very fine gentlemanliness (de 
muy fina caballerosidad), of good judgment, 
with lofty ideals, loving morality and jus- 
tice, and that they disapprove of the prop- 
aganda of the press against Spanish Amer- 
jiea . and the policy of voracity which, 
bound up with the fantastic Monroe doc- 
| trine, is now more than ever directed to ex- 
| propriation and fraud, unreservedly violat- 
ing all international principles, insulting 
the majesty of civilization, and resting on 
the right of might; ... but these men,” 
| he continues, “are few. They form a feeble 
minority against the immense, overwhelm- 
ing, and unthinking majority, living to 
live, believing and repeating what they 
hear, without analyzing it, going whither 
they are led, and blowing whistles, har- 
monicas, and horns on the night of a 
Presidential election, and waiting till mid- 
night on the principal streets till they 
learn the name of the one elected by 
the will of the people!’ All this, it may 
said, is called forth by an innocent 
reference in a Boston paper to the Spanish- 
American republics aa “small communi- 
ties”! Our brethen to the south are sen- 
sitive, but Dr. Picén-Febres is quite right 
in mourning over the fact that we Amer!- 
cans are densely ignorant of our neighbors 
| It Is certainly our loss. 


to 
a 


absolutely customs, 


(mas que nueces) 


ture 


as 


be 
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There has been a strong movement in 


recent years in England, participated in to 
a certain extent in this country, in the 
direction of the simplification of grammati- 
cal terminology, so that within certain lim- 
its the same name may be applied to the 
same phenomenon, whether it is found in 
modern or ancient languages. The recom- 
mendations of a Joint Committee on Gram- 
matical Terminology were published in re- 
vised form in a pamphlet “On the Termin- 
ology of Grammar,” in 1911 (London: John 
Murray). Since this publication the recom 
mendations have been at least partly adopt- 
ed in four recent English grammars and 
now appear in “A New Latin Grammar” 
(Frowde) by that veteran classical gram- 
marian, Prof. E. A. Sonnenschein. This 
grammar of 266 pages possesses many new 
features, in addition to the elimination of a 
large number of grammatical and syntacti- 
cal terms with which recent grammars, par- 
ticularly in this country, have teemed. In 
the section devoted to Forms simple syn- 
tactical principles are introduced and ex 
emplified, thus giving the volume the ap 
pearance of an enlarged beginner's book. 
This is a direct reversal of the current 
American habit of including a desiccated 
The prin- 
ciples exemplified are the uses of the cases 


grammar in the beginner's book 


simple agreements, simple rules of govern- 
ment, uses of the Gerund and Supine, and 
the like 
reversed and the constructions of the verb 
are treated before those of the noun In 
the former Professor Sonnenschein follows 
the analysis of the subjunctive which he 
has recently set forth in his treatise, “‘The 
Unity of the Latin Subjunctive: A Quest” 
(London: John Murray). The treatment of 


In the Syntax the usual order is 


the Syntax gives the appearance of great 
simplicity. On examination, however, this 
simplicity is found to consist more in the 
omission of categories than in simplicity 
This, however, is not strange, 
as we have been striving for the latter in 
this country for a generation 


of statement 


Practically 
it is doubtful whether some of our Amer- 
ican grammars, in spite of the burden of 
terminology which should be lessened, are 
not better books to teach 

John Edwin Bradley, who for many years 
held office in the public schools of New 
England, New York, and the Middle West 
died on Monday at Randolph, near Boston 
He was a graduate of Williams College, 
and was the author of several books, among 
them “Science and Industry,” “School In- 
centives,”” “Healthfulness of Intellectua! 
Pursuits,”” and “Unconscious Education.” 

Ex-Senator William Alfred Peffer, who 
died last Monday at Grenoble, Kan., aged 
eighty-one, was the author of a tariff man- 
ual, besides what he described as a “na- 
tional poem” (“Myriorama”), “The Carpet- 
Bagger in Tennessee,” “The Farmer's Side,” 
“Americanism and the Philippines,” and 
“Rise and Fall of Populism in the United 
States.” 

The Rev. Walter William Skeat, pro 
fessor of Anglo-Saxon in Cambridge, Eng 
land, is dead, in his seventy-seventh year 
He was a prolific writer on the early pe- 
riods of the English language and litera- 


ture, and discussed a very wide range of | 


tepics. Perhaps the two subjects in which 
he was most interested were etymology and 
various aspects of Chaucer. It was hard- 
ly to be expected that a writer with so 


| 





many interests would show the accuracy 


which scholarship has come to require. 
Yet, in spite of his numerous slips, he was 
a man of vast learning, who, particularly 
by his knowledge of out-of-the-way lore, 
such as popular superstitions and customs 
has helped to elucidate many cruxes in 


Middle English texts. Professor Skeat was 


born in London in 1835, was educated at 
King’s College School Highgate School, 
and Christ's Colleg Cambridge After 
serving for a time as irate of Fast Dere 

ham, he founded, in 1873, the English Dia- 
lect Society, of which hx was president 


This brought him into touch with Dr. Fur- 
nivall, whom he assisted in editing early 
English texts His best-known works ars 
Langland’s “Piers Plowman,” in four parts 
1867-84; “An Etymological Dictionary of 

in four parts, 1879- 
Works of 
six volumes, 1894. Dr. Skeat was 


the English Language 


82, and “Complete Geoffrey 
Chaucer,” 


a fellow of the British Academy. 


eS 

sclence 

THE PHYSIOGRAPHY 
TRALIA. 


OF AUS: 


Sypney, Australia, September 19. 

The reaction of the United States 
upon Australia and New Zealand has 
been both wide and deep, but till late 
ly it has been mainly political; it guid 
ed, if it did not quite govern, the forma- 
tion of the political and ecclesiastical 
Constitutions in both countries Now, 
in a later day, Australasia owes to the 
paramount American commonwealth the 
gift of a new science. Physiography, 
which might be mors 
termed physiogeny, in so far as it has 
ceased to be merely descriptive and ha 
become constructive, is an American 
science. Its first commanding, yet pre 
scientific, expositor was Arnold Guyot, 
a Swiss refugee, who became an Amer 
ican professor, and the impulse that he 
gave to it is not yet spent. Powell and 
his followers, still more Davis and his 
adherents, took up the torch from his 
sinking hands and by its light they 
have built up a science that is beautiful 
in its completeness and symmetry. On 
the base that they founded and accord 
ing to the models they have reared, a 
band of ardent physiogenists is now en 
gaged in raising an Australian wing 
The leaders, Profs. Edgeworth David 
and J. W. Gregory, are avowed or un 
avowed followers of Prof. W. H. Davis 
of Harvard; and their students or col- 
leagues belong to the same school 

The three volumes under review re 
veal this ascendency.* In the introduc- 
tion to the volume on New South Wales 


appropriately 





*New South Walesa: Historical, Physiographical 
and Hoonomic. Edited by T. W. Edgeworth David 
Melbourne: Whitcombe & Tombs 


The Geography of Victoria hy J. W. Gregory 
The same 

The Geography of South Australia 
Howchin The sam 


By Walter 
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Professor David states that “it has been 
decided not to repeat in the present vol 
ume the principles of the evolution of 
scenery 80 admirably enunciated” by 
Professor Davis; but they are every- 
where presupposed in it; some of them 





are assumed in the earlier volumes on 
the Geography of Victoria by Professor 
Gregory, and on the geography of South 
Australia by Mr. Howchin; and with 
out some knowledge of them the three 
vdlumes will not be fully intelligible. 
Indeed, the marked superiority of these 
works may be gauged by the degree in 
which the principles of the American 
school have been assumed and applied 

The editor of the new volume, T. W 
Edgeworth David, professor of geology 
in the University of Sydney, discoverer 
of the rich Maitland coal field, and geol 
ogist of the Shackleton expedition to the 
Antarctic, strikes in his luminous tn 
troduction the note of explanation and 
not merely description that character 
izes the New Physiography. In his first 
chapter on Mountains, Dr. Woolnough, 
the chief contributor to the volume, is 
no less emphatic. With him, so assured 
is his footing, explanation precedes de 
scription; and it is only after he has 
engendered his mountains that he class 
ifies them, as it is only after he classi 
fies them that he describes the moun 
tains of New South Wales The Da- 
Visian “peneplain” and the Powellian 
“base-level” soon make their appear 
ance, and the now established univer 
sal agency of erosion is everywhere in 
voked exhibited The 
unitary character of a huge but discon 


Dissection i 


nected Continental strip is shown. The 
mighty panorama of the Blue Moun- 


teins, which taxed the ingenuity of 
Darwin eighty vears ago, is first con 
vincingly explained Dr. Woolnough 
proves that the vertical-walled cafions, 
2,000 feet in depth, that dissect the pla 
teaux, are the work of rivers flowing over 
them since their elevation from base 
level. To most who have travelled over 
these formidable and unique masses the 
statement must appear incredible. The 
insignificant streams that now trickle 
over them are obviously inadequate to 
ustain a decent waterfall. The explana 
tion is that, in earlier days, the streams 
had much larger watersheds and were 
of far greater dimensions, when they 
vere engaged on their task of dissect- 
ing the plateaux. They were, therefore, 
both more powerful and more concen- 
trated, and ploughed their way almost 
unresistedly through an extremely weak 
geological structure of chocolate shale 
between two great masses of sandstone. 
It is Newberry’s explanation of the 
Grand Cafion of the Colorado over 
again. 

The principles of the American school 
are continually proved or illustrated 
afresh by the authors of this volume. 
Nowhere are those principles more fe- 
|licitously applied than in following the 
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ORY 
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of he has a more 
an national reputation. Being 
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versity Glasgow, and 
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or, a Professor 
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definition of a He 
original in condemning the Great Divid 
of Victoria 


watershed 


a 
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youth up among the mountains to their 
staid maturity down on the plains. He 
He distinguishes 
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ing Range as a 


myth: it ja only a 


that not 


rivers are born, 


wa the achool In 


passage rivers from noisy 


traces their evolution 
the corrosion that cuts away and deep 
ens the bed of a river from the erosion 
that wears away ita banks. After a river 
ita base-level by corroding 
ita bed, it can only erode, and It acts on 
the surrounding He 
Victorian rivers being captured and be- 
headed. He exhibits the action of the 
wind tn alding an ocean current to form 
the Ninety Mile Beach. He tackles the 
difficult problem of the formation of the 


has reached 


country shows 


The Nation 


Gippsland Lakes, and, after a beautiful 
and complex chain of sustained reason- 
ing, he arrives at the that 
“they are the remains of a great sheet 
of water, most of which has been filled 
up by deltas and rands.” As they are 
still in process of evolution, he conjec- 
that they will one day resemble 
the Norfolk Broads, which are a group 
of similar lakes, but in a more advanc- 
ed stage of development, Both they and 
their congeners, together with a divi- 
sion of the Murray Lakes, are alike due 
to processes of river-deposition. 

Walter Howchin’s volume South 
Australia is handicapped by the compar- 
uninteresting character of the 

he It is a physio- 
graphical failure. Nothing has succeed- 
ed it. All its prime features have 
been nipped the bud. Rivers, lakes, 
voleanoes, minerals, and 
the merest shams—no, its 
copper reality! The river-system 
does not appear in Mr. Howchin’s index, 
is some reason for the acci- 
dental omission. There are, indeed, 
countless rivers, but few of them are 
permanent, and they run only when in 
flood. They all get lost in the sandy 
flats or the mangrove swamps, or flow 
into Lake Eyre, without ever filling its 
rapacious maw, or they are lost by evap- 
oration, or they are drowned by the 
sea. Yet, while they last, all Powell's 
terms and all Davis’s concepts are found 
applicable. The most striking feature 
the country is the Artesian 
Basin. The most extensive artesian sys- 
tem in the world, with its 
000 square miles, 
states. Its true source still 
hemently disputed. The prevalent view 
that the artesian supplies originate 
from rivers, waters keep sink- 
ing to various depths—an underground 
Darling. The process by which an un- 
failing supply is trapped in beds of por- 
ous rock, sandwiched between two lay- 
ers of water-tight rock, is too complex 
to be stated here, but Dr. Woolnough’s 
(in the first-reviewed vol- 
appears as convincing as it is 
No other view, indeed, was held 
till Professor Gregory, in “The Dead 
Heart of Australia,” ascribed the ar- 
terian waters to a plutonic origin. Enor- 
mous of igneous rocks, which 
had large quantities of water dissolved 
in them efore they solidified, underlie 
Central Australia, and this supply is 
invoked as the chief, if not the exclu- 
sive, source of the artesian waters, This 
their argues (in his 
volume 
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Desert Laboratory at Tucson, Ariz., de- 
scribes in the Scottish Geographical Magea- 
zine for September some of the physical 
and biological features of our deserts. 
In one of the arid regions, with summer and 
winter rainfall periods, there are as many 
floral per square mile as in the 
densest tropical jungle, and one _ tree 
eactus may hold from 500 to 1,000 gallons 
of sap. An account of Patagonia, its his- 
tory, government, industries, and the Boer 
and Welsh colonies, is given by W. G. Rae 
Smith, with illustrations. 


species 


Prof. H. S. Carslaw has rendered an im- 
portant service by translating excellent, 
the historical and critical study of “Non- 
Euclidean Geometry” (Open Court Pub. Co.), 
by the late Prof. Roberto Bonola. The es- 
say begins with Euclid’s definition of par- 
allel lines, and after discussing the impos- 
sibility of proving this axiom, the author 
in admirable fashion the gradual 
development of non-Euclidean geometry. 
The clear and concise way in which the sub- 
ject is treated and the large number of ref- 
erences given make this book interesting 
and valuable. 


traces 


A modern work on evolution with the ap- 
parent object of exalting a given system 
which has, in the minds of many biolo- 
gists, only an historic interest, is apt to 
attract little attention. This will undoubt- 
edly be the case with André Tridon’s excel- 
lent translation of Delage and Goldsmith’s 
“Theories of Evolution” (Huebsch). Never- 
theless, the book will serve a useful pur- 
pose in furnishing in English a history of 
evolution with critical estimates of the 
work of Darwin, Wallace, Weismann, of La- 
marck and neo-Lamarckians, all written 
with the admirable clearness characteristic 
of cultured French men of science. The 
scientific value of such estimates is consid- 
erably minimized by the obviously partisan 
attitude of the authors, which becomes 
painfully prominent in the inadequate dis- 
cussion of heredity and especially of Men- 
delism. This trait is probably due to thr 
fact that the original volume was written 
three years ago in preparation for the 
Lamarck celebration in France and pub- 
I'shed, in cheap form, by Flammarion. 
Since that time the remarkable investiga- 
tions in experimental biology, and especial- 
ly in genetics, have thrown new light on 
the problems of evolution and make such a 
work as the one under review seem almost 
like the product of a past generation. 


The death is announced of Lewis Boss, 
who since 1876 was director of the Dudley 
Observatory and professor of astronomy in 
Union University, Albany. He was born 
in 1846, and graduated from Dartmouth. He 
was engaged in several Government expedi- 
tions, was a member of learned societies 
here and abroad, and wrote numerous books 
on astronomical subjects. 


Bradford Torrey, naturalist, writer of 
many books of nature-studies, and formerly 
editor of the Youth's Companion, died on 
Monday at Santa Barbara, Cal., in his 
sixty-ninth year. “Birds in the Bush,” 
“A Rambler's Lease,” “The Foot-Path 
|Way,” “A Florida Sketch-Book,” “Spring 
|Notes from Tennessee,” “Footing It in 
Franconia,” “Nature’s Invitation,” and 
“Friends on the Shelf” are among his best 
known works. 
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Bernard Shaw et son wuvre. By Charles 
Cestre. Paris: Mercure de France. 


Till M. Cestre appeared on the scene, 
Bernard Shaw was fortunate in his 
bicgraphers. For a _ living celebrity, 
biegraphical fortune consists in getting 
one’s self presented by idolators and 
enemies. Every caricature and every 
idealized presentment of a popular hero 
is a welcome screen between the curi- 
ous public and the precious secret of 
the hero’s actual character. Mr. Shaw 
himself, like a peculiar cuttlefish emit- 
ting luminous ink, has, as every one 
knows, deliberately sought to blind his 
followers with excess of light. Mr. 
Chesterton, squarely seated on the 
grounded end of the literary see-saw, 
has ably caricatured his opposite as a 
virtuous but fanatical angel dangling 
between earth and heaven, at the sky- 
end of the plank. Holbrook Jackson 
has given us a devout account of his 
master, the Socialist, and Professor 
Henderson, authorized biographer, has 
with equal devotion described the great 
philosopher’s clothes, hair, and daily 
walk, 

M. Cestre is neither friend nor foe; 
he is merely a competent foreign explor- 
er of English literary phenomena. He 
alone, under the pretext of introducing 
Shaw to French readers, has taken him 
into the laboratory and anatomized 
him. Students of English literature who 
are indebted to M. Cestre’s admirable 
work, “La Révolution francaise et les 
poétes anglais,” will know what quali- 
ties he has brought to this lesser task 
-—searching analysis, a sense for fine 
distinctions complemented by an easy 
grasp of general ideas, lucid exposition, 
the impartial gusto of an investigator, 
and a critical spirit constantly function- 
ing. When he lays down his pen, Be: 
nard Shaw is no longer a complicated 
enigma in brown tweeds, but a disartic- 
ulated Irish Puritan classified and 
mounted for inspection. The book falls 
into four parts: a rapid survey of the 
author’s career as Socialist, journalist, 
and dramatist; a systematic interpreta- 
tion of the principal plays; a penetrat- 
ing study of Shaw’s temperament and 
ideas; and, finally, an examination of 
the form of the works. 

To English readers the third and 
fourth divisions will doubtless prove 
nost helpful. As definitively as any- 
thing that we have seen, they answer 
the terribly agitating question, “Is Shaw 
serious?” M. Cestre is cautious. He 
warns us at the outset that we are not 
under obligation to take any particular 
utterance seriously. Shaw is a humor- 
ist and, furthermore, a~ characteristic 
product of the intellectual curiosity and 
mobility of the day: 


He reflects also what they contain that 
is extravagant and dangerous The taste 





| for novelty and the need of change, which 
are in our time powerful elements of pro- 
gress, entail also a certain satiety, and de- 
mand means of expression constantly more 
strong, and stimulants still more violent 
Thence the orgy of réclame, which we 
see in contemporary society Shaw, imi 
tating the example of his age, uses and 
abuses réclame. . Shaw does not es 
cape another fault of our day, the result 
of our fever of intellectual adventur 

that is, a rashness in the 
ment, which does not always take care to 
assure the safety of the bases of supp! 
and to maintain points of connection with 
the past. Along with just observations and 


profound paradoxes, there is n hi in 
adroitness in constructing an artif 

and in deriving general onclusions fr 
particular instances whic! t only } 
called sophistry. ... H los not alway 
know how to preserv« easur in laugh 


ter, as he does not alw 


tion in reasoning. 


And yet, despite all reservations, M. 
Cestre contends that at bottom Mr. Shaw 
is serious—as serious as he can be un- 
der the circumstances It is he that 
continues, after his fashion, in this 
latest age the great Puritan tradition of 
revolt formerly represented by Carlyle 
and Milton, and the literature of proph- 
ecy, the peculiar province of the Anglo 
Saxon people. It is he that sees through 
the respectable shams, the hoary hypo 
risies, and the accepted cant of the 
established order. A perfectly sincere 
sense of disillusion underlies the rail 
ing skepticism of his comedies and the 
rebellious bitterness of his prefaces. But 
his humor and the health and vigor of 
his temperament preserve him from 
misanthropy, and throw him back upon 
a kind of visionary idealism and a mys- 
tical faith in progress and the 
spirit. He is, in short, a practical skep- 
tic and a speculative idealist, or, as we 
should say in America, he is a radical 
whose 
frequently 
and always irritating, but whose con- 
programme is intrepidly 
Utopian and, it should be added, inex- 
tricably involved in humbug. Thus, as 
M. Cestre pointedly observes, he reflect 
the spirit of the age. 


scientific 


progressive criticism of the 


status quo is illuminating 


structive 


4 poetic drama on democracs entitled 
“Nimrod,” is announced by Lothro Lee 
& Shepard. It is the work of Dr. Rolt 
Wheeler 


Gerhart Hauptmann is 1 to be at work 
on a drama whose material 
Homer. It will probably be alled “Der 
Bogenspanntr Odysseus 


We have to acknowledge from the Mac- 
millan Co. the receipt of two more vol- 
umes of the Tudor Shakespeare—‘Richard 
the Second” and “The Winter’s Tale,” 
edited, respectively, by Prof. Hardin Craig 
and Prof. Laura J. Wyli« 


“The Case of Becky,” which hag just been 
produced in the Belasco Theatre, and which 
professes to be charged with deep sacien- 
tific and psychic import, is in no way re- 
markable, except as an example of mana- 









gerial astuteness. It is artfull ke 
to cater to the credulity and ignor 
the general public in regard to s 


and other mysteries of natur art 
doubtedly does constitute a novel 
fective theatrical entertain nt 

of its artificiality and essential in 
cance The central idea of it is 


upon the published report of a d 
ed Boston specialist on the ca of 
his patients supposed to be the \ 
a dissociated or disintegrated per 
whose inharmonious elements, wor! 
lependently and antagonistically, w 
to be responsible for eccentric and 
ions wholly inconsistent with 
haracter when properly organi 


sufferer was restored, theoreti 


t gradual elimination of 
ts t ins of suge 
red to the v all ! 
I = to be > rm 
lady in questio wa ‘ 
iera l that I wa 
t of what sl had d 
in ‘ ric 8 sl revea l 
impulses of which she wa iw 
awake, and that she was ulti 
nosis or otherwise, cured Ni 
how r, who reads the re t 
erted to the tl r of the 
play the heroine is descrit 


en born while her mother wa 


in flue e of a profs al | 
I l om] led het pre imat 

ll, to lea tl h e h 
i disting 1 pl an 

l il ! ed tl 
which sl! i up] 1 to il 
is afternat refined and 
abominably vulgar and viciou I 
stage coincidetr h ( 
of her real father, the phy lal 
juells the evil spirit het 
power, and then Db the Sarnie ag 
torts full confession fro the 
quack, while destroying h é 


further mischief. 


Obviously this 1 . ul 
mance eeking justification in art 
issu ption ot cj | 
rude extravagal! j i 
lesqu of the orig tor ] 
ing even moderat f 
tiou hatter about hyj I 
But the pi is t ad 
aged and capita 
busin ] D 

- ; i Mi 
Sta pla é 

Liv 
alternatel ‘ di 
til refined A 

ibtle correlation bets 
of the supposed dual |! it if 
acting is shown in the | iclar 
Bruning 

Years of Di t 
new comedy which Da 1 Dela 
duce in the Republi I it 
It is the work of Frederick 
Hatton. Mr. Belasco iid to 


faith in it, and has engaged 


cast for its interpretatior r} 
Lyn Harding, Bruce McRa H 
cey, EE. M. Holland, Efile Shar 0 i 
ers 


The London Telegraph pokes fun at 
who affirm that Sir Hubert Parry in 


Handel and has nothing of his own to say 


It refer triumphantly is proving the con 
itest work Ode on the Na- 
produced at the Hereford Fes- 


ition which i a legitimate 


Parry The Blest Pair of 

Tr! riti thinks it doubtful if 

Ha { ild have written a more 
fifteenth tury 


t a real r 
t rted | 
’ +) xt f \ 
1 etl 1 
) (y 
tta I 
ring 
lia 2 
: 1 Goritz ! 
, 
' 
J 
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l 
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I il « 
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lod 
ii ] " rl iv } 
i { ba ] 
i ull tl it 
| will i h r 
i | t 1 in New York witl 
I i i let I> nber lf 
} \ rt in tour he will play con 
rt t Bac! Brahms ind Bruch 
rhe deat innounced of Berlin's old 
il crit Prof. Rudolf Fiege. He lived 
hty-tw ul ind for more than half 
i ent va the ritic of the Nord 
leutache Allgemeine Zeitung 
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LIFE OF HARRIET HOSMER 


fliarriet Hoamer: Letters and Memories 
Edited by Cornella Carr. Illustrated. 
Jew York Moffat, Yard & Co $3 
There is an Illustration in this life of 
lHiarriet llosmer which should not 
ipe the notice of suffragists It rep 
resents the tiny figure of the sculptress 
imid the two dozen stalwart workmen 
vho took her pay—the mere hands who 
obeyed her informing mind All por 
traits of herself agree with this In a 
common impression of quaintness and 
bonhommle In her attitude there 
would bh 
it not for the steadiness of the fine 


something vividly pert, were 


eves deeply et under a bulging fore- 
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head, recalling the brow of Beethoven. | 
We have the face of one who had the 
uncommon good luck, in those “Book of 
Beauty” days, to be brought up a tom- 
boy. With rod and gun, boat and horse, 
she was familiar from her childish days 
near Boston. Many years later she help- 
ed to organize the Campagna hunt, and 
shone as a horsewoman. Once when 
nearly fifty she was dragged some hun- 
dred feet by a favorite hunter. Re- 
mounting, she rode the chase out, 
though in a jocular letter on the event 
he admits she was “somewhat stretch- 
ed As a punster, wag, clever dogger- 
elizer, organizer of revelry, she endeared 
herself to all manner of people. Most 
of the letters in this volume—and they 
are from very famous folk—are address- 
ed to “Dearest Hatty.” The Brownings 


ed her, and, more reservedly, sedate 
Mrs. Jameson More tifly in London 
and at home the George Ticknors made 
nuch of her. Of the lovely Queen of 
Naples, whose portrait as heroine of 


Gaeta Harriet Hosmer did in marble, 
she was the friend and household guest. 
Socially she conquered in every world. 
Hence it is amusing to find Fanny Kem- 
ble observing, early in the Roman days, 
that “Hatty’s peculiarities will stand in 
the way of her success with people of 
society and of the world, and I wish for 
her own sake that some of them were 
less decided and singular.” Evidently, 
the great tragedienne was either lack- 
ing in knowledge of the world or else 
obsessed by the memory of the madcap 
schoolgirl she had befriended a few 
years earlier at Lenox 

The hovden quality of this admirable 
woman has been emphasized because the 
average lettered person still insists on 
identifying her with the angelic Hilda 
of “The Marble Faun.” On this point 
we may as well consult her friend, Sir 
Henry Layard, who writes: 

I have been recently reading “Transfor- 
mation.” so you may easily fancy you have 
been very constantly in my thoughts Ss 
of course. concluded that you were the 
heroine. but I cannot believe that you ever 
threw a gentleman over the Tarpeian Rock, 
even after a picnic in the Coliseum! Then 
as to the other lady. I could not fancy you 
with doves and a pet Madonna, so I gave 
up all attempts at further identification 
So much for legend, and yet the glam- 
our of Harriet Hosmer's life remains 
that of Hawthorne’s Rome—the goal of 
fervent ambitions, the generous foster- 
mother of alien talents, the seat of mag- 
nanimous companionships and admira- 
tions. 

The color and quality of this old 
Rome have been delightfully caught in 
Henry James’s memoir of W. W. Story. 
The reminiscences of Elihu Vedder and 
of Mrs. Hugh Fraser help to complete 
the picture. The obvious elation of it 
all we may sense in a letter of Harriet 
Hosmer to a school friend: 


Do you remember what you sald to me 
: 


about becoming so fond of Italy that I 
should never want to go home to live? Oh! 
thy prophetic soul, it is even so! Here I 
am as merry as a cricket and as happy as 
a clam, finding the nights nothing and the 
days shorter. . .. In America I never 
had that sense of quiet settled content such 
as I now have from sunrise to sunset... . 

There is the most charming circle of pco- 
ple here that you can imagine. Among 
them Mrs. Kemble and Mrs. Sartoris. They 
are like two mothers to me, and their 
house seems home all over. Then the 
Browpings are here, both so _ delightful. 
Mrs. Browning a perfect darling, and every 
Sunday and Wednesday evening there is 
a friendly party, as she calls it, at Mrs 
Sartoris’s, consisting of Mrs. Kemble and 
the Brownings, two young artists [one of 
them Leighton], and your humble servant 
Mrs. Sartoris sings, and Mrs. Kemble some- 
times reads, and all in all it is the per- 
fection of everything that is charming. The 
Thackerays, too, are here, and they ar 
such dear girls. Every now ‘and then there 
is an excursion projected for the Campagna, 
consisting of these same persons, and w: 
go out for the day frolicking 


The letter not merely recalls bygone 
idyllic days, but serves also to repre- 
sent the rapid touch and go of Harriet 
Hosmer’s epistolary manner. A joke is 
never far away in these letters, and the 
headlong prose easily breaks over into 
punning verse after the model of Hood 
and Saxe. 

Endeared by her native good-fellow- 
ship, idealized through her valiant fol- 
lowing of her star, Harriet Hosmer 
seems the very genius of those departed 
days. Time was greatly to enrich her 
acquaintance. Her abundant vitality 
was in turn to capture the Italians. 
Among the British aristocracy of birth 
and wit she was to become a familiar. 
Her talent everywhere drew’ kindred 
ability, repelling none. Charlotte Cush- 
man was for a time her house-mate. As 
one dips into her letters one comes into 
the most delightful contacts. Once Har- 
riet saw Mrs. Jameson before the colos- 
sal Ludovisi Juno, Goethe's favorite 
marble, murmuring, “It is herself, her 
very self!” She refused other explana- 
tion than that she was thinking of the 
beauty of a young friend in England. 
Later Harriet Hosmer met Lady Ash- 
burton, Carlyle’s “Gloriana,” verified the 
resemblance, and won that noble wo- 
man’s friendship. The touch is char- 
acteristic of these memoirs. Yet the 
most stable friendship was with the 
Brownings. His letters to her are ad- 
mirable in real tenderness and _ bur- 
lesque adoration. She had the thrilling 
experience of a runaway with him in 
a peasant’s donkey cart, and of hear- 
ing him enact the scene until the au- 
thor of “Aurora Leigh” was consumed 
with laughter. It was Harriet who re 
jected the proposed alternate title 
“Laura Leigh” because “it had no back: 
bone.” 

The peculiarity of this Roman circle 
seems to have been its generosity. 
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Everybody looked like a genius to every- | 


body else. Story and Crawford were 
demigods and played the part magnani- 
mously. Browning, with Homeric con- 
cision and _ repetitiousness, invariably 
writes of Page, the American portrait 
painter, as “that noble Page.” In view 
of the actual accomplishment of Harriet 
and her contemporaries, it is easy to 
laugh at this cult of mutual admira- 
tion. Yet it should be noted that, rela 
tively to the Italian artists of the time, 
the Powerses, Gibsons, Crawfords, and 
Hosmers were rather tall fellows. Mor 
over, something is to be said for this 
atmosphere of friendly adulation, if 
only because it permitted middling tal 
ents to be developed to their full ca 
pacity. Harriet Hosmer’s work does not 
look very important to-day, but at least 
it is complete and characteristic. There 
is no suggestion about it of cramped op 
portunity or thwarted ideals. But be- 
fore we consider her work we should 
note how her admirable qualities as a 
person smoothed her way as an artist. 
Her father’s wise training gave he> a 
splendid physique, and he set no obsta 
cle to her then unusual vocation. At 
St. Louis Dr. J. N. McDowell repeated 
for her privately his lectures in anat- 
omy. His medallion portrait was her 
first work, and he wrote her in acknow- 
ledgment, “Dear Hat, I like, not love, 
you, for my poor old heart that has 
so often been chilled by the winters of 
adversity cannot now love, but could | 
love any one, it would be the child who 
has so remembered me.” At twenty 
two Harriet was in Rome, and John 
Gibson had promised her father, “What 
ever I can teach her, she shall learn” 
an engagement most loyally kept. Be 
fore her twenty-fourth year she had 
“arrived” with what remained her most 
popular works, Puck and Medusa. Be 
fore thirty such statues of monumental 
pretensions as the sleeping Beatrice 
Cenci and the funereal effigy of Julie 
Falconnet, the first statue by an Ameri- 
can artist to be set up in Italy, had won 
her both fame and prosperity. At thir- 
ty she received the commission for a 
colossal bronze of Senator Benton, which 
still stands in St. Louis. In her thirty 
third year a post of honor was given to 
her Zenobia in the British Universal 
Exhibition. Two years later the marble 
Queen made a triumphal appearance in 
America. There never was a more swift 
and solid success, nor more favoring 
circumstances. When the panic of 1857 
impaired her father’s fortunes, her 
friend, Wayman Crow, who had already 
given and procured her commissions, 
gladly became her banker, and tided her 
over through what otherwise might hav« 
been disastrous years. Her distinguish 
ed British friends became excellent pa 
trons for her sculpture, and she was the 
first American artist after Stuart who 
enjoyed a full measure of international 
patronage. Everything played into the 
hand of this brave and genial woman 





completely open-minded person, and it 
is an amusing surmise what she might 
have done had she, instead « 


f going to 
Gibson at Rome, gone to jaryé§ at 
Paris. She had a vitality not inferior 
to that of the great animalier and shar 
ed many of his tastes. To go to Gib- 
son, however, was emphatically to a¢ 
cept the leading of Flaxman, Thorwald 
m, and Canova. It was the day in 
vhich, under the influence of the pooret 
classical originals, the sculptors smooth 
ed all character out of the clay in or 
der to please the marble-cutters, who 
further polished away on their own a 
count any residual strength The art 
was in danger of perishing from ex 
of artisanship. In good periods of mar 
ble-cutting the stone tends to obey alien 
laws. Good Greek and Renaissance mar 
bles suggest, according to their kind, 
the severity of the bronze or the free 
dom of the clay. Our best modern 
sculpture in marble is thus conditioned. 
The bronze is ever present in Saint- 
Gaudens, the clay in Rodin. Such tonic 
graces of older sculpture had disappear 
ed before the thumb of the great Canova 
and the pumice stone of his marble-cut- 
ters. John Gibson held to the tradition 
with gentle fanaticism, merely adding 
the archaistic novelty of staining his 
faultless nudities in what he imagined 
to be the Greek fashion 4 man of 
blameless life and amiable character 


gently persistent in his adoration of an 


antique beauty whicl he completely 
misunderstood, he i ist about the 
narrowest influence that could have 


been brought to bear upon a young art 
ist beginning in the fiftic That Har 
riet Hosmer, after all, established some 
thing like a personal style testifies 
strongly to her vitality 

She sensibly took the course of accept 
ing the limitations and emphasizing the 
qualities of her chosen genre Of the 
Fountain of the Siren, 
making for Lady Marion Alford, she 


vhich she was 


writes to Wayman Crow, “It is to be so 
sweet that it ought only to play eau 
sucrée.” Such is the impression of her 
Medusa and Enone, of her Beatrice 
Cenci, and with an appropriate touch 
of roguishness of her Puck and Will o’ 
the Wisp. It seems as if tl voman in 
her, which was some\ t belied by her 


looks and manners, found its true out 
let in what she called her “children In 
any case, it is the caressed and care 

ing qualities of her figures that lend 
them an authentic Victorian warmth 
and make them superior to the merels 
correct frigidities of her old: conte 


porary, Story. The captive Zenobia, he 


most carefully considered work, consti 
tutes an exception It an appealing 
thing in a derivative vay, catching 
much of the faint stateliness of those 


ladrianic models upon which it is clear 
ly based. It elicited from the unexuber 
ant John Whittier the handsomest com 


Harriet Hosmer came to Europe a 


herself, this memoir gives no hin 





pliment ever paid to an American artist 
by an American man of lette1 “In 
looking at it,” he writes, “I felt that the 


artist had been as truly serving het 
country, while working out her magnifi 
cent design abroad, as our soldie1 

the fleld and our public officers in 


departments.” Her design for a Lin 
monument, which was in hand for 
than twenty years and remained 


achieved, has a Michelangelesque gran 


diosity recalling Alfred Stevens and f 
shadowing George Barnard It a In 
tended to be “the foundation of a nev 
chool but it mav be doubtec f ind 
rained by John Gibson could have exe 

ted convincingly the gener propo! 
tions of the African sibyl or 


her in the cartoon 


Harriet Hosmer abundant worldly 
wisdom was chiefly for the matter im 
mediately in hand Her lette while 
abounding in vivid friendline are sin- 


} 


gularly barren of artistic or literary in 
terest To collect some of her more ab 
surd political opinions would seem un 
gracious were they not illuminating 
The United States, “being union only in 
name,” she was willing to see dismem 
bered at the opening of the Civil War 
In predicting a short life for the French 


Republic, she perhaps mer agreed 
with most of the world She 
saw at perilous close range the Italians 


teke Rome hitterlv resented the trans 


joyfully 


formation of her beloved city, and, over 
iting the 1 osti ! \ 
or Emmanuel, proclaimed the prompt 
bankruptcy of the new kingdon All in 
all, a most vital person of short views 
and intense She lingered of! for a 
full generation mostly in England, 
through an exiled old age of ease 
and comparative inactivity, dying in 
1908, in her seventy-ninth year, quite 


the last of the Romans of Hawthorne’ 
day 

One aspect of the spell he cast upon 
high and low remains mysteriou She 


had powers which to-day we rather vul 


garly call psychic. When a girl, after a 
isit to the spiritualist writer Lydia 
Maria Child. while riding home she 
vy a rail that “raised itself from the 
fence and moved around to the outside 
of the post, a distance of several yards, 
and then stood upright.” At the mo 
ment of the unexpected deat of a fa 
orite Italian maid, the wraith appear 
l to M Hosmer. announcing the fe 

| tv of the departed She felt distant 
ley found lost rticl va in 

‘ if ( int Once Lad _ 
(surely Lady Ashburton) had lost a box 


ning “valuable paper Harriet 


Hloamer located not merely the right 


bank, but the right box One likes to 
ndulge the urmise that these papers 

hicl vere found amid “women’s be 
fongings rare lace chiefly,” 


mav brave heen the letter of the stern 
ige of Chelsea. As for Harriet Hosmer 


t of a 





342 


entimental passage. 


days she writes “Even if so in- 


I inh 


lined, an artist has no business to mar- 


For a man, it may be well enough, 
but for a woman, on whom matrimonial 
duties and cares weigh more heartily, it 

a moral wrong, I think, for she must 
neglect her profession or her fam 
becoming neither a good wife and 

I I good artist.” There is no 

" hat she ever regretted this 

that her marble “children” 
ndship of the best of her 
vere an inadequate so- 
fter joys she had put 
f tl i arried of 
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STOCK EXCHANGE “REACTION 
liaving passed, in regard to the sea 
ion's inmistakable trade revival, 
through the uccessive stages of apathy 


incredulity awakened interest, and 


great enthuslaam, the Stock Exchange 
last week presented all the aspects of a 
prolonged and vigorous movement for 
the 1 rhis appeared to have substan 
tial ba It was grounded on the as 
surance from every industry that rapid 
recovery was in progress; on the abso 
lutely record-breaking expansion of the 
steel and iron trade; on the August 
earnings reports by the country's rail 


ways, fully one-half of which showed the 
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largest net receipts ever reported in 
that on the four successive 
weeks of September, in each of which 
grain deliveries from farms to primary 
receiving points exceeded the highest 
weekly total prior to this autumn; ona 
esti- 


month; 


monthly Government cotton crop 


mate, foreshadowing the largest yield but 
one in the country’s history, and on an 


engagement abroad of nearly $10,000,- 
000 European gold for import to New 
York. But, having reached its climax 
of enthusiasm, in the middle of last 


week, the stock market broke suddenly 
and sharply. 

It was characteristic of this very sin- 
gular “Presidential-year market” that, 
when at last the setback in prices came 
of which we had so long been warned, 
it should have come, not because of a po- 
litical scare of any sort—real or imag- 
inary—but because the Balkan peasants 
had shouldered their muskets to march 
across the Turkish border. It had seem- 
ed, to those familiar with the mancuvres 
of the Stock if politics 
provide something to shudder at, 
the season was over. Experience, 

recalled in 
election years when nobody knew what 
he frightened about. The thrill of 
terror ran through Wall Street 
in September, four years ago, was cer- 


Exchange, as 
must 
before 
indeed, “political scares” 
was 


which 


tainly a case in point. Nobody then 
had any doubts about Taft’s election, 
ind the same Wall Street which was 


breaking prices on the Stock Exchange, 


because of the “political argument,” was 


simultaneously betting 2 to 1 against 
Bryan on the curb, 

At least that much of an “election 
seare” ought to have been feasible this 
present autumn—in connection, for in- 
tance, with Mr. Roosevelt's return 
t» the East. But no one suggested 
it as probable. Whether the absence 
of any such demonstration meant 
that the community had from _ the 
first absolutely made up its mind as 
to what the electoral result must be, 
with one party solidly united and the 
other split in two (the Wall Street 
“curb.” which is now betting 4 to 1 on 
Wilson’s election, favored him, by 2 to 
1 within a month of his nomination), 
or whether it signified that the con- 
ervative community was genially re 
ceptive to any of the three conceivable 
results, is possibly debatable. The atti- 
tude has been remarkable. Certainly, 
in no other previous Presidential cam 


paign of our history could the amazing 
this week's testimony 
the Clapp committee 


episode of etar 


before have been 
it was, with casual and in 
comment But all 
be, the “bear argument” which 
apparently could found 
meatic politica was at lest discovered In 
The stock market 


declared 


diemissed, a 
different 


this may 


however 


not be in do 


Furopean diplomacy 
had 
the reaction altogether “healthy.” 

No doubt, if it had not come on that 


ite break. and every one 


| particular pretext, some other would 


have been found for it; and in the pres- 
ent case, the decline was emphasized by 
the fact that financial Berlin and Lon- 
don, in their first dismay over the “Bal- 
kan crisis,” threw on the New York 
market comething like $10,000,000 of 
their holdings of American shares. But 
Balkan war scares have always had the 
quality of exciting financial Europe ex- 
cessively for a minimum stretch of 
time. Some people wonder that these 
demonstrations should come so often at 
this period of the year. Probably that 
is because the harvests in those locali- 
ties have just been laid in and the snow 
has not yet begun to fall. 

The interval between the two events 
fairly defines the margin allowed for the 
market's interest in the Balkans; for 
those belligerent states will seldom fight 
when the crops are in the field or when 
the mountain passes are blocked. In 
the present case, the interval of war- 
like demonstration will probably be still 
narrower; for Turkey will doubtless 
now see fit to yield gracefully to the 
Italian terms of peace, and that would 
change the status of things in the Bal- 
kans. Besides, so far as concerns our 
own Stock Exchange, the Presidentia 
election occurs hardly four weeks from 
to-day, and financial markets will have 
to display some kind of interest in it, at 
cuch short range as that. 
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